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News of Farm Income, Ag Exports, Soybean Acres, 

and Farm Policy Issues 



World wheat production is 
forecast Lo outpace consump- 
tion in I99(V91, leading to the 
first stock increase in 4 years. But coarse 
grain output is likely to post a smaller 
gain and trail use, causing stocks to drop 
for the fourth straight year. So wheat 
prices are slipping, while coarse grain 
prices are expected to remain fiim. 
Wheat will figure more prominently in 
livestock feeds as producers try to hold 
down costs. 

For wheat and coarse grains combined, 
global stocks are projected to edge up 
from 16,7perceritofuscin 1989/90 to 
n.lpercenL But the stocks-to-use ratio 
has slipped by nearly half during the past 
4 years, leaving a smaller cushion 
against unexpected developments. 

In the U^., unusually heavy rainfall 
slowed the pace of com, soybean, and 
rice plantings. If the wemesscutcom 
area, some farmers switched to soybeans 
and sorghum. 

The rains also hampered the U_S, winter 
wheat harvest* but lowered forecast out- 
put only marginally. The crop is still 
expected to be 44 percent above last 
year's. The spring wheat crop Just out 
of the ground, is developing ahead of 
normal. 

U.S. agricultural exports in fiscal 1990 
are forecast to be 150 million tons, val- 
ued at S40 billion, slightly above a year 
earlier. However, much of the increase 
will come from a change in how U,S. 
exports to Canada are tallied. Beginning 
this year, unden-eponing problems will 
be lessened by relying on Canadian data 
on imports from the U.S. Nations tradi- 
tionally keep better track of impons 
because they collect tariffs on them or 
regulate them in other ways. 

U,S. farm sales are showing some unex- 
pected strength, so income prospects 
have brightened since March. Farmers* 
net cash income in 1990 Is forecast to 
range between $55 and $59 billion, 2 to 




9 percent above a year earlier. That's up 
$1 billion from last quarter's annual fore- 
cast- 
Strong hog prices and firming coarse 
grain prices are behind the improvemenL 
Net cash income measures the value of 
commodities sold In acalendar year plus 
government payments, less out-of-pocket 
expenses. Direct government payments 
likely will slip to $8-$ 10 billion in 1990, 
down 15 percent from a year earlier and 
down 45 percent from 1987. 

Net farm income, however, probably will 
remain even with last year. Net farm 
income measures the value of agricul- 
tural production plus government pay- 
ments In a calendar year, less all costs. 
StilL the recent strengthenirig in sales 
boosted the forecast by about $2 billion. 

The rural unemployment rate, at 6.6 
percent, remained unchanged from a year 
earlier in the first quaner of 1990, after 
declining for 4 years. Rural areas are 
expected to see more moderate job 
growth and stable unemployment rates 



for the rest of the year. And rural Jobless 
rales fvx>bably will remain above urban 
rates. Overhalf of all farmers now hold 
off-farm jobs. 

Feed grain program base acres have 
been singled out as inhibiting farmers' 
responses to market prices, thereby limit- 
ing U.S. soybean area while South Amer- 
ican acreage expanded. So, some in 
Congress are proposing a soybean mar- 
keting loon for the 1990 farm bill. Acre- 
^e analysis shows that in some regions 
the feed grains progmm played a less sig- 
nificant role than other factors in pushing 
down U.S. soybean ^reage. 

As world soybean prices fell in the 
1980's, nonprogram acreage, primarily 
in the South, was moved out of soybeans 
into fallow and pasture, or was refor- 
ested. With a marketing loan rate of 
$5.75-$6.00 per bushel, up to 5-6 million 
of these acres — about half — might return 
to soybean production over the long run. 

For the 1990 farm bill, the Administia- 
tion has proposed to continue keeping 
loan rates below expected long run 
prices. Also, the proposal calls for more 
planting flexibility, less reliance on acre- 
age reduction programs (ARP*s), and a 
smaller, more market -oriented Farmer- 
Owned Reserve (FOR). 

With loan rates generally below market 
prices, grain markets would clear most 
years without farmen selling their crops 
to the government. And, total gram 
stocks would decline: the drop in govern- 
ment and subsidized stocks would out- 
weigh the gain in private, unsubsidized 
stocks. 

Less government intervention in grain 
markets likely would boost price volatil- 
ity in a severe-drought year, but dampen 
volatility in the long run, as fanners 
decided what to plant in response to price 
signals. However, because FOR stocks 
would be more available to the market, 
moderate price runups would be held 
down in the shonrun. 
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Eastern 
Europe: 
Rocky Road 
Ahead 



While the recent leforms in East- 
em Europe have the potential 
T T to profoundly resh^ the 
region's agriculture in the long run, real- 
izing this potential will require overcom- 
ii|g serious struciuraJ impediments. And, 
because the refonns are still evolving, 
variations in weather Ukely will have a 
larger impact on agricultural output in 
the 1990^91 season. 

Previous issues of AO argued ihat in the 
l(Kig run. Eastern Europe has the poten- 
tial to substantially boost agricultural out- 
put and become a neE exporter of meat, 
wheat, and some coarse grains to coun- 
tries otticr than the Soviet Unioiv— pro- 
vided the region's market-oriented 
reforms were successful. 

In addition, j40 suggested that as the 
region's economies began to show the 
benefits of a market system, the demand 
for imported high-value agricultural prod- 
ucts, protein feeds, and feed additives 
would increase, benefiting US. fanners. 

Privatization Is the Key 

But, this outlook hinges critically on 
transforming state-run monopolies into 
Competitive, privately owned businesses. 
And these businesses must be allowed to 
fail should they be unable to earn a profit. 

Such reforms would enable the govern- 
ments to better control inflaJon and cut 
their budget deHcits by chopping firm- 
level subsidies. To make pnident invest* 
ment decisions that will spur rapid 
income growth and efficiency gams, pro- 




ducers need the profit incentive that 
comes only with private ownership. 
Strong private ownership laws also will 
help attract foreign investment- 

If the reforms meet with only limited suc- 
cess. Eastern Europe would still be able 
to increase exports of certain agricultural 
commodities by the year 2000. Thai's 
because the countries must cam hard cur- 
rency to pay off international debts. 

Yet, should the refonns falter, tbc 
region's demand for agricultural imports 
likely would be weaker, especially for 
high-value, processed foods. The strong 
income growth needed to fuel demand 
for food luxuries would not materialize. 
Moreover, Eastern Europe's demand for 
commercial agriculuiral imports will 
remain sluggish in the near term. 

Short-Term Outlook 
Is Bleak 

Eastern Europe is now in a recession. 
Suong anti-inflation policies, 
weaknesses inherited from the old com- 
munist regimes, and the costs of the 
restructuring process are contracting the 
region's inflation-adjusted total domestic 
output by just over 1 percent this year. 
Optimistically, output will be flat next 
year, and perhaps rise only slightly in 
1992. 



Many East European countries must con- 
tinue to pay off burdensome international 
debts. The region's international hard- 
currency debt rose 6 percent during 1989 
to an estimated $ 1 17 billion. 

This year, for example, Poland owes debt 
payments that equal 74 percent of its 
expon earnings, while Bulgaria and East 
Germany each owe payments that equal 
45 percent of their expon earnings. 
These obligations sap the region's ability 
to attract new invesunent funds and 
sharply limit their ability to pay for 
imported agroinduscrial products. 

For the farm sector this year, the first 
steps towards a market economy have 
been too recent and too incremental to 
Substantially boost output and trade. For 
1990^9 1, USDA forecasts that the 
region's grain output will rise a bit more 
than 1 percent, while meat production in 
1990 is likely to drop nearly 2 percent. 

Eastern Europe's output of wheat and 
coarse grains is forecast to be 1 10 mil- 
lion metric tons, 7.9 percent of world pro- 
duction. That's down from the region's 
S^percent share in 1989/90. 

Eastern Europe's grain trade picture sug- 
gests an improving trade balance in 
terms of volume. This reflects, in part, 
an expected decline in food aid from the 
US- aJ^d the EC. Impon volume is 
expected lo plummet more than 15 per- 
cent while exports will climb nearly 3 
perccnL However, meat expon volume 
is forecast to decline almost 3 percent, 
while imports probably will dip less than 
2 percent Overall, East Europeans will 
eat a bit less this year. 

Why Not A 
Bigger Response? 

The Polish stiuation illustrates the kinds 
of problems faced by East European 
farmefs. Prices were decontrolled at the 
retail, wholesale, and farm levels. Retail 
food prices skyrocketed early in the year. 
But so did the prices of seed, fertilizer, 
and other farm inputs. Yet the juices 
received by fanners did not go up as 
much. Consequently, fanners scaled 
back plans for future output. 
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Eastern Europe's International Debt Moves Up 

Billion U.S. $ 
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.Romania 
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East European Net Wheat Exports Forecast To SIJp 
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1W9/90 prehminary. 1990/91 forecast 

The problems rest with ncar-monopolis- 
tic control of the input and marketing 
channels by statc-owncd entities. Poland 
is making some progress on privatizing 
and breaking up these concerns, but there 
arc practical and social hurdles to ovo-- 
come in implementing the reforms. 



1990/91 



Practically speakingf the problems range 
from determining asset values \o rapidly 
building up managerial skills. More fun- 
damentally, many people in Eastern 
Europe are uneasy with ihe concept of 
private property and a system that does 
not foster an even distribution of income. 



In ihe meantime, farmer unrest has 
pushed the Polish government to estab- 
lish the Agency for Agricultural Market- 
ing to carry out intervention purchasing. 
However, the government is resisting 
pressures from farmers to institute a 
wide-ranging system of high support 
prices. 

And, unlike most other East European 
countries, close to 70 percent of I\)lish 
farmland is in private hands. So farmers 
there are likely to respond more pru- 
dently to market incentives. Nonethe- 
less, ihe Large, staie-owned collective 
farms have not yet been privatized. 

No other East European country has pro- 
gressed as far to a market system as 
Poland. In Yugoslavia Jtkc Poland, most 
farmers own their land, and also face 
state monopolies for inputs and market- 
ing. However, ihe Yugoslav government 
appears less committed lo privatization. 
Ftivate marketers and input suppliers 
were recently legalized, though. 

Farmers by and large still cannot own 
land in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary, or Romania. While 
farm managers are increasingly able to 
make their own production decisions in 
these countries, most farm-level prices 
are still controlled. However, more land 
is being made available to private produc- 
ers. In Romania, there are rumors that 
cooperative farms are being broken up. 

For East German farmers, reunification 
with West Germany will eventually 
mean price supports through the EC*s 
Common Agricultural Policy. But the 
details on East German farm tenure — 
small private farms versus larger coopera- 
tives — are still being debated in the 
reunification talks. 

In most East European countries, govem- 
ments are reluctant to abandon the exist- 
ing structure of cooperative farms. But, 
policymakers are moving to give co-op 
members more autonomy. If co-op mem- 
bers arc given the power to make deci- 
sions and share in the returns, 
maiket-basedincentives will work. Co- 
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ops a]so would be able to capture some 
cost savings because they are bigger than 
family-owned West European operations. 

Outlook Aiso 
Depends on USSR 

The USSR is Eastern Europe's largest 
trading partner. Last ycar» over 70 per- 
cent of Bulgarian, Czechoslovakian, and 
East German total trade was with the 
Soviet Union. ForPoland, the share was 
about 50 percenL 

Since the late 1940*s» Eastern Europe has 
essentially bartered its agricultural and 
manu^tured products for Soviet oil and 
natural gas. This was lo the rcgion^s 
advantage when agriculuiral prices were 
low and energy prices were high. That 
has now changed. 

Romania has banned all agricultural 
exports for 1990 to improve the domestic 
food situaticm. The Soviets have agreed 
to convert trade with Poland and 
Hungary to a hard-currency basis in 
1991. However^ there arc reports that 
the Soviets have stopped paying for 
imports from Poland, and are instead 
deducting the payments from Poland*s 
debt 

How these trade issues are resolved with 
the Soviets will be critical to the region*s 
agricultural trade flows. [Gregory 
Gajewski (202) 786-3313 and Nancy 
Cochrane (202) 786-1621} 33 



Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



Fed cattle marketings are above a year 
earlier. With the seasonal rise in slaugh- 
ter, cattle prices ha\fe begun their usual 
decline and retail beef prices should 

follow. 
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The VS. Department of Commerce has 
announced its proposal to lower the 
countervailing duty on hogs shipped 
from Canada to the VS. The reduction 
likely would mean that more live animals 
and less processed pork would enter the 
US. 

Higher broiler production in 1990 will 
hold broiler prices below last year. Tur- 
key output continues to expand, but far 
more slowly than during the first quarter, 
and prices are likely to strengthen in the 
second half. 

Egg production in 1990 is expected to 
increase from a year earlier^ and whole- 
sale and retail prices should average 
lower. Milk producers have responded 
to strong prices; output per cow is up 
almost 2 percent. 

Cattle Slaughter Drops 

Federally inspected cattle slaughter dur- 
ing January-May was about 1 percent 
below a year earlier. Although steer 
slaughter was up about 1 percent, cow 
and heifer slaughter declined by 4 and 2 
percenL These changes suggest that the 
cattle herd is expanding. June 1 pasture 
and range conditions improved by about 
S percentage points from last year* pro- 
moting larger cow and heifer retention. 

The number of catile on feed in the seven 
reporting states has remained above a 
year earlier since December. Marketings 
in May increased 16 percent from April 
and 3 percent from a year earlier, cattle 
placed on feed in May also increased 
slightly from a year earlier. 

Many prospective yearling feedlot place- 
ments remain on the much improved 
spring pasture, primarily because fed cat- 
tle prices have declined and coarse grain 
prices remain high. But a large wheal 
harvest and lower wheal prices are likely 
to result in increased wheal feeding and 
expanded placements in coming months. 

Slaughter cattle prices have begun their 
seasonal decline. After reaching record 
highs in April, prices arc projected to 
decline to the low S70*s per cwt by mid- 
summcTf and possibly drop below $70 
for short periods. 



Boxed beef prices were record high in 
April. Prices were expected to stabilize 
before falling U) the low $120's per cwt 
during June and then dropping slightly in 
July due to increased fed slaughter cattle 
supplies and cold stxvage stocks. Near 
record pork cutout values aiKi reduced 
beef imports Ukely will provide some 
support to boxed beef prices. 

Retail prices for Choice beef have been 
setting records since November 1989. 
The price was $2.87 per pound in May. 
However, retail prices are expected to 
drop through summer, reflecting cattle 
slaughter increases and lower wholesale 
beef prices. The farm-to-retail spread is 
already wide, and probably will widen 
further as live prices decline faster than 
retail through midsimimer. The spread is 
not expected to narrow until late summer. 

Hog Duty To Decline 

On May 2 U the U.S^ Department of Com- 
merce proposed lowering the countervail- 
ing duty deposit rate on live swine other 
than sows and boars imported from Can- 
ada Gnom Can! 2,20 per cwt to Can$ 
0.71. A deposit rate of Can$ 0.68 per 
cwt would be imposed on sow and boar 
imports. 

Reducing the countervaihng duty deposit 
on live hogs will significantly widen the 
spread between the deposits collected for 
hogs and ptH^k (Can$ 3.80 per cwt) and 
would encourage the shipments of live 
animals relative to fresh, chilled, and fro- 
zen pork in the near term. 

The decision to propose a lower duty was 
based upon a preliminary determination 
that the Canadians paid subsidies to hog 
producers of Can$ 0.60 per cwt between 
April 1, 1986 and March3l, 1987 and 
C^0.71 per cwt between April 1, 1987 
and March 31, 1988. 

The proposal to cut the rate is now open 
for comments and requests to disclose 
the calculation method. The Canadians 
argue that the preliminary finding for the 
second period is too high. A final deter- 
mination is expected in early AugusL If 
the Commerce Department agrees with 
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the Canadians, the duty deposit could be 
reduced further 

Following publication of Lhc final ruling, 
producers who shipped live swine during 
those penods will beellgible to receive 
refunds equaling the difference between 
the deposit collected during the investiga- 
tion periods (Can$ 439) and the duty 
imposed. The new deposit will remain in 
effect until the next Administrative 
review is complete. 

However, several factors stand to influ- 
ence the mix later this year or in early 
199L First, the Commcice Department 
is reviewing the period April 1, 1988 to 



March 31, 19S9, a time of substantial 
payouts to hog producers under the Cana- 
dian Tripartite Stabilization Program 
(Canada's agricultural subsidy prDgram). 
Barring any delays, a preliminary deter- 
mination will be released as early as late 
summer. 

But any increases in the deposit rate 
would not become effective until the 
final mling is released At that time, 
exporters would be liable for payment of 
the difference between the new deposit 
rate and the deposit rate in effect when 
the shipment was made. 

Second, under the Canadian-U.S. Free 
Trade Agreement, the Canadians are 
appealing the validity of several facets of 



the countervailing duty deposit on pork. 
In one issue before the binational dispute 
settlement panel, the Canadians are ques- 
tioning whether subsidies to hog produc- 
ers are allowed to be passed through to 
poik producers. A decision is expected 
September 14. 

Also, Canadian producers are challeng- 
ing the determination by the U.S. Interna- 
tional Trade Commission thai U.S. 
producers were threatened with injury. 
A decision is expected August 24. 
Under the Canada-U.S, Free Trade 
Agreement, the binational dispute settle- 
ment panel can cither anirm the 
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detemiinauons or reinand ^ case to a 
determining agency with instructions to 
reconsider the findings by a given date. 

Broiler Prices 
Below Last Year 

The 12-city wholesale broiler price weak- 
ened after Memorial I>ay, and is 
expected to remain below a year earlier 
for the rest of 1990 due to IffgCT sup- 
plies. May prices averaged only in the 
high 50's, compared with 70 cents per 
pound in 1989. 

Second-quancr wholesale prices likely 
averaged 56-57 cents per pound, down 
from 67 cents a year earlier, reflecting a 
7-perccnt increase in production. Third- 
quarter prices are expected lo average 55- 
61 cents, compared with almost 60 cents 
a year ago. 

Retail broiler prices probably will fall 
below a year earlier in 1990, and average 
85-91 cents per pound. Second- and 
third-quarter prices are expected to be 5- 
6 percent below a year earlier. 

U,S. broiler exports are projected to 
increase about 25 percent in 1990 to over 
1 billion pounds, a record. Most of the 
increase will be broiler parts. The Soviet 
Union probably will surpass Japan as the 
top US, market this year. 

Turkey Growth Slows 

Based on poult placements, second-quar- 
ter turkey production is believed to have 
risen 9 percent compared with a year ear- 
lier. Third quarter production may rise 
just 4-5 percent, rcflcciing an 1 1 -percent 
jump in April poult placements, March 
placemenls had slowed to only 1 percent 
above a year earlier. 

Yet production continues to decelerate 
from the 22 -percent growth in the first 
quarter. Output growth in the second 
half of 1990 will be substantially below 
last year's 12 percent, and for the year 
may rise 7-9 percent from 1989. 

At 353 million pounds, turkey stocks in 
early May were 18 percent above a year 
earlier. Turkey parts slocks were a 



record 1 45 million pounds, up 3 1 per- 
cent, indicating cut-up and further pro- 
cessing use did not fully absorb the large 
rise in production earlier this year. 

Although the stock buildup may slow 
seasonal price increases, prices are still 
expected to rise, given slower expected 
production growth in the second half. 
Eastern region wholesale hen prices 
likely will increase to 60-66 cents per 
pound during the third quarter, compared 
with about 60 cents during the second. 
However, the average annual price is 
expected to remain below a year earlier. 

Egg Production 
Likely To Rise 

A relatively larger laying flock since the 
beginning of February is expected to 
raise 1990 egg production about 1 per- 
cent from a year earlier. Increases in 
flock size continue to reflect table-egg 
producers' response to favorable returns 
and increases in broiler production. 

Egg-type chicks hatched this January- 
April were over 12 percent greater than a 
year earlier, indicating a larger flock for 
the second half of 1990. Third- and 
fourth-quarter table egg production is 
expected to increase 1 percent and 2 per- 
cent from a year earlier. 

The New Ywk wholesale price for grade 
A large eggs in 1990 is expected to aver- 
age 71-77 cenis per dozen, below 1989, 
Prices started declining after the Arst 
quarter due in part to normal seasonal 
patterns and larger supplies. May prices 
averaged 68 cents per dozen, compared 
with 74 cents in 1989. 

Retail egg prices are expected to average 
82-88 cents per dozen in the third and 
fourth quarters, significantly lower than 
the previous year. For all of 1990, prices 
likely wUl averagp in the mid-90's, down 
SpercenU 

Milk Output Increasing 

Milk production during Jan uary-May 
rose 1.3 percent from a year earlier. The 
increase largely was in response to 
strong prices in late 1989 and early 1990, 



Cow numbers during January-May were 
down slightly from a year earlier. Farm- 
ers more than likely delayed culling to 
take advantage of the relatively high 
milk prices. 

Milk production per cow has recovered 
and is now almost 2 percent above the 
strong level of a year earlier. Heavier 
concentrate feeding (spurred by high 
milk-feed price ratios) helped output per 
cow overcome the forage quality prob* 
lemsof 1989. 

Milk production in 1990 is forecast to 
rise about 2 percent. Moreover, cur- 
rently strong milk prices may trigger a 
fairly rapid expansion in output by 
yearend. 



For further information, contact: Ken 
Nelson, coordinaton Fred White, cattle; 
Leland Southard and Shayle Shagam, 
hogs; Lee Christensen and Larry 
Witucki, broilers, turkeys, and eggs; Sara 
Shortand Jim Miller, dairy. All arc at 
(202)786-1285.33 



Field Crops 
Overview 



In the U.S., unusually heavy rainfaii 
slowed the pace of corn, soybean, and 
rice piantings. If the wetness cui corn 
area, some farmers switched to soybeans 
and sorghum. 

The rains also hampered the US. winter 
wheat harvest, lowering forecast oulpul 
marginally. Still, the crop will be 44 per- 
cent above last year's. The spring wheat 
crop is developing ahead of schedule. 

Globally, wheat production will outpace 
consumption^ leading to the first stock 
increase in 4 years. But the gain in 
coarse grain ouipui will be smaller, and 
stocks will be down. Wheat prices are 
slipping, while coarse grain prices are 
firm (see the special article on the 
1990191 global outlook). 
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Wetness Delays 
Planting 

The pace of sowing spring grains 
remained slow into June, as rains contin* 
Lied to hamper fieldwork. Many areas 
were limited to only I day of work per 
week by the end of May. Complandngs 
lagged behind normal, and while the 
ovenill pace of sorghum planting 
appeared normal, planting progress has 
been uneven. 



By June 10, 94 percent of the intended 
com area had been planted, compared to 
an average of 99 percent Farmei^ in 
major com-pnxlucing states, including 
Illinois, Indiana, Nebraska, and Iowa, 
oxitinued to plant through early June. 
Excess moisture in each of those stales 
has percolated well into the soils, creat- 
ing ideal growing conditions, particularly 
in higher-yielding areas. By the end of 
May, sowing in the higher-yielding areas 
was virtually complete. 

Soils across the souihem tier of the Com 
Belt, including portions of Iowa, Illinois, 



Indiana, and Missouri, however, gener- 
ally do not drain as welL 

The unusually wci conditions forced 
some farmers to seek 0/92 protection. 
Under the (V92 option, participating fann- 
ers arc allowed to devote wheat and feed 
grain base acres to conserving uses and 
still collect 92 percent of their deficiency 
payments. 

In addition, the unfavorable planting con- 
ditions prompted USDA to extend the 
final program certificaiion date by sev- 
eral weeks to July 15 in 5 states — Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, and Ohio, 
Fanners also may file for '^prevented 
planting " which allows them to plant 
other crops, such as soybeans or sor* 
ghum, on com program base acres with- 
out loss of base history. Sorghum has 
become a more accepted alternative to 
com in recent years. 

While yield tosses have been associated 
with late com plantings historically, sum- 
mer weather conditions will be the deter- 
mining factor in this season's yields. 

Winter Wheat 
Harvesting Delayed 

Because of wet condidons, U,S, winter 
wheat pnxluction in 1990 was rcvised 
down slightly in June to 109 billion 
bushels. But the winter cxDp is still big- 
ger than last year's entire wheat crop. 
The same rain system that held up spring 
grain plantings also delayed the winter 
wheat harvest in the Southern Plains, 

Flooding has caused some wheat losses, 
especially in Arkansas. Yet despite the 
rains, Kansas is forecast to produce a 
record wheat crop, Nadonwide. the win- 
ter wheat crop was 90-pcrccnt headed in 
mid-June, Heading is on schedule, 
matching last year's pace as well as the 
long-term average. In Kansas, heading 
was virtually complete, and about 10 per- 
cent earlier than usual. Some weather 
conditions continue to promote plant 
diseases. 

The delayed winter wheat harvest has 
increased Kansas City cash wheat prices, 
because some domestic processors have 
been forced to buy limited old-crop 
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wheal supplies in order to maintain oper- 
ations. However, exports of hard red 
winter wheal have been weak, so as new- 
aop supplies became available during 
late June, cash prices probably 
weakened. 

The 1990/91 spring wheat crop is devel- 
oping quickly. By the end of May, 89 
percent of the crop had emerged. This 
wasaheadofboth last year's 81 percent 
and the average of the last 5 years. In 
North Dakota, 88 percent of the crop had 
emerged, well ahead of normal. 

However, this year's spring wheat crop 
is faring about as well as last year's. By 
June 17, 79 percent of the crop was rated 
good to excellent 

Rice Planting 
Was Held Up 

By the end of May, rice planting was sig- 
nificanily behind normal, with only 83 
percent of the crop in the gioitndL But by 
mid-June, almost all of the crop was in. 
Planting was normal in three of the five 
major producing states — California, Lou- 
isiana, and Texas. Planting in Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas was quite slow. 

Reportedly, Arkansas conditions have 
been poor enough to require aerial seed- 
ing in some particularly wet areas. How- 
ever, only a small portion of Arkansas' 
rice crop has been affected by recent 
severe flooding. Nationwide, rice plant- 
ing would usually be ncaring completion 
by the beginning of June. All of the 
intended 2.9 million acres reported ear- 
lier by growers are expected to be sown. 

Late sowing has delayed the develop- 
ment of the rice crop in some states. By 
the end of May only 65 percent of the 
crop had emerged, compared with a long- 
term average of 84 peiicent. By the mid- 
dle of June, 86 percent had come up. 
Development is particularly slow in 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Texas. 

Soybean Planting 
Also Lagged 

The same wet conditions that slowed 
spring grain planting across theCdm 



Belt also slowed the sowing pace of soy- 
beans. The pace in Arkansas has been 
behind nomial as well. As of June 10, 
planting was only 66 percent complete. 
The long-term average for that time of 
year is 82 percent. 

In Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri, planting 
was significantly behind normal. Seed- 
ing was only slightly less behind in Indi- 
ana and Nebraska. On the other hand, 
planting was ahead of normal in Louisi- 
ana and portions of the Carolirias. 

In March, farmers reported intentions to 
plant over 59 million acres to soybeans 
for the 1990/91 crop year. Additional 
area may be seeded in Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, and Iowa if some farmers were 
unable to plant com. Soybean plantings 
continued through most of June, without 
necessarily damaging potential yields. 

Some uncertainty still suirounds the 
1989/90 outlook for world soybean tjade. 
Southern Hemisphere producers have 
harvested a record 31.5 million Khis. But 
exports from the region, particularly 
from Brazil, the hemisphere's largest 
exporter, remain very uncertain. 

South American sales of soybeans and 
meal normally surge in April and May as 
new-crop supplies become available. 
But farmers reportedly have delayed mar- 
ketings because of low prices, uncer- 
tainty about future price movements, and 
hopes for more favorable foreign 
exchange rates. 

The delay in marketing has meant slow 
export sales from Brazil, creating larger 
opportunities for U.S. exporters. Foreign 
crush margins have continued to be 
favorable, however, so U.S. soybean 
meal exports are forecast to remain 
below last year's drought-reduced level. 

The early forecasts for 1990/9 1 call for 
another record world oilseed crop, up 5 
percent from this year's 211 million tons. 
U.S. exports of both soybeans and meal 
should expand. USDA will release com- 
plete world oilseed estimates for 1990/91 
on July 12. 



Texas Cotton 
Setting Bolls 

World cotton trade in 1989/90 is reach- 
ing a near-record level of about 25 mil- 
lion bales. At the same time, foreign 
exporter production is down while con- 
sumption is up. This has meant falling 
stocks and export cutbacks abroad, clear- 
ing the way for a 28-percent gain in U.S. 
exports. With supplies very tight^ prices 
are up sharply. 

The early forecasts for 1990^1 call for 
larger U.S. and foreign cotton produc- 
tion. But world prcxluction will only 
slightly exceed use, and stocks will show 
only a small recovery from this year's 
depressed level. U.S. exports should 
remain very strong despite an expected 8- 
percent gain in foreign output USDA 
will issue a full set of country forecasts 
for foreign cotton on July 12, 

Cotton planting, which was 96-perceni 
complete as of June 10, is ahead of the 
long-term average, and well ahead of last 
year's pace. Growth and development in 
most states is around average except for 
Arkansas and Missouri, where excess 
moisture has persisted. Too much mois- 
ture required some repbnting in Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas. In parts of Texas, 
however, plants have already begun to 
set bolls. 

In 1990/91, U.S. cotton production is pro- 
jected to be 16 million bales, die largest 
since 1953/54. Early estimates suggest a 
slight decline in domestic mill use and 
exports nexl season. Ending stocks in 
1990/91 could increase to 3.8 million 
bales, slightly below the 4.0-million-baIe 
legislative target [Jim Cole (202) 786- 
2840 and Frederic Surls (202) 786-1824} 



For further information, contact: Sara 
Schwartz, world food grains; Edward 
Allen, domestic wheat; Janet Livezcy, 
domestic rice; Pete Riley, world feed 
grains; Larry Van Meir and Jim Cole, 
domestic feed grains; Robert Cummings, 
world oilseeds; Roger Hoskin, domestic 
oilseeds: Carolyn Whluon, world cotton; 
Scott Sanford, domestic cotton; Jim 
Schaub, domestic peanuts. World infor- 
mation (202) 786-1824; domestic (202) 
786^1840.33 
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us. horticultural exports for fiscal 1990 
are forecast to be 43 million metric tons, 
up from 3 A million a year earlier, Can- 
ada will account for the largest share of 
the growtK 

Wholesale and retail prices for frozen 
concentrated orange juice are likely to 
approach record highs for the remainder 
of the 19S9/90 marketing year (Decem- 
ber/November) due to shorter domestic 
supplies. And prices probably will 
remain high in 1990191 because of a 
smaller expected corryin, prospects for a 
weak Florida crop, and a smaller Brazil- 
ian Orange crop. 

Despite lower retaii prices for tomatoes 
and other fresh items shipped from Flor- 
ida, the Consumer Price Index (CPl)for 
fresh vegetables during second-quarter 
1990 exceeded a year earlier because of 
rising potato prices. 

World sugar production is forecast to 
fall short of consumption for the sixth 
consecutive season in 1990/91 (Septem- 
ber/August)- Corryin stocks for 1990/9 J 
probably will be the lowest since 
1980/8L 

Horticultural Exports 
Exceed Expectations 

The forecast for horliciiitural exports in 
fiscal 1990 was raised from $4,3 billion 
to S5 billion in May after sales advanced 
sharply during the first half of the year. 
Leading the export growth were fitsh 
vegetables, fruit Juices, fresh apples and 
oranges, dried fryit, prepared vegetables, 
wine, and nursery products. 

During October 1989-Majch 1990, the 
value of U.S. horticultural exports was 
$365 million ahead of a year earlier. 
Although Canada accounted for most of 



the growth, sales to Japan, Mexico, Hong 
Kong, Korea, the Philippines, and the 
Middle East also ran ahead of the year 
before. 

Although sales were higher, the bulk of 
the increased export value to Canada was 
due to a change in recordkeeping begun 
on January, 1, 1990. In an understanding 
with the Canadian govcmmcnt, the U.S. 
replaced its data on exports to Canada 
with Canadian import statistics. 

In recent years, U.S. exports to Canada, 
especially horticultural products, were 
undeicounted. Countries have tradition- 
ally been more concerned about the accu- 
racy of import data because duties are 
collected on imports. 

OJ. Prices 
Continue High 

Retail prices for frozen concentrated 
orange juice (FCOJ) averaged $4.48 per 
gallon during May, up 20 percent from a 
year earlier. FCOJ prices rose 8 percent 
from February to May as price increases 
for Florida's product began showing up 
in supermarkets. 

With less than 15perccntof the 1989/90 
Florida Valencia crop remaining to be 
picked, Florida's total FCOJ pack as of 
the first week in May was down 39 per- 
cent from a year earlier. The state's 
orange crop is forecast to be 25 percent 
below last season because of damage 
from feezing temperatures during late 
December. 

Barring any major weather disturbances, 
1990/91 Florida production likely will 
exceed this season's, but may noi reach 
1988/89's6j6miUion short tons. Dry 
conditions during the March and April 
bk}om period probably reduced fruit set 
for the coming season. 

In addition, recovery of freeze-damaged 
trees is slow in some parts of Florida, 
and there ts evidence of longer-term 
wood damage, particularly in the north- 
em part of the growing region. The first 
official forecast for the 1990/91 crop will 
be released in October. 



Carryover stocks into 199<V91 are likely 
to be smaller than nonnal. Stocks in the 
ftrstweekof May were 12 percent below 
ayearearhcrand processing, which usu- 
ally extends into July, ended in early 
June. Early indications suggest that the 
Brazilian crop probably will be down as 
much as 17 percent, further tightening 
1990/91 supplies. 

Most Vegetable 
Prices Drop 

The CPI for fresh vegetables soared dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1990, following a 
killing freeze in Florida and Texas that 
curtailed supplies during January-March. 
However, fresh shipments rebounded dur- 
ing April and May, bringing prices for 
tomatoes, peppers, eggplant, and snap 
beans down to or below seasonal levels. 

Tomato supplies were especially heavy 
in April and May, because some fields 
replanted following the freeze matured 
along with acreage planted for the April 
harvesi^ Unusually warm weather added 
to supplies by speeding up plant develop- 
menu Retail tomato prices, which rose 
to an average of $2,36 a pound in Febru- 
ary when supplies bottomed out, fell to 
73 cents during April. 

Lettuce prices have kept downward pres- 
sure on the retail price index during first- 
half 1990. Lettuce supplies were not 
substantially affected by the Florida- 
Texas freeze, and first-quarter prices did 
not rise with other fresh vegetable prices. 
Potatoes, lettuce, and tomatoes carry the 
largest weights in the fresh vegetable 
CPI. 

Retail potato i^ccs were up 18 percent 
from a year earlier during the second 
quarter. Potato prices likely will con- 
tinue above their long-term trend al least 
until harvest of the fall crop begins in 
September. Fall potatoes accounted for 
88 percent of the 1989 crop. 

Potato prices have exceeded their usual 
seasonal levels since September 1988- 
The 1988 crop was relatively small. 
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partly because of widespread drought 
that reduced yields in ihe easicm and cen* 
tral producing areas. Oucpui remained 
below ihe long-tcnn trend in 1989 and, 
along with strong demand for pTX)ce$sed 
potatoes, resulted in above-trend prices. 

Sugar Remains Tight 

Global sugar production in \990/9\ is 
forecast to be 107.2 million metric tons, 
raw value, 23 million short of consump- 
tioa Raw sugar prices (f.o.b. Caribbean, 
Contract No. 1 1) for the 1989/90 season 
through May averaged 14.43 cents a 
pound, up from the 1988/89 average of 
11.93. World carryin stocks for 199CV91 
(September/August) are forecast to be 
19.3 million tons, down 1.2 million from 
the year before. 

World production in 1990/91 likely will 
be record high, and about 1 percent 
above this year's. The output estimate 
for 1989/90 was revised upward in May 
to 106.3 million tons because of produc- 
tion gains in India, Pakistan, the EC, 
Thailand, and Colombia. 

But consumption is expected lo rise 1 .4 
percent £rom the current season, to 109.5 
million tons, with the fastest growth 
occurring among the heavily populated 
developing countries. India, China, Bra- 
zil, Mexico, and Indonesia will account 
for 30 percent of global consumption in 
1990/91, compared with 24 percoit 10 
years earlier. 

Indians consumption alone is forecast up 
400,000 meuic tons from 1989/90, 
Strong demand, panly reflecting some 
recova7 in the tourist industry, is 
expected to boost China's use by 
200,000 tons. Population growth and 
increased use of sugar in processed prod- 
ucts, such as soft drinks, are driving up 
consumption in Brazil, Mexico, and Indo- 
nesia. In Eastern Europe, domestic sugar 
use is forecast up 33 percent, in part 
reflecting lower exports. 

While sugar use generally expands in 
developing countries, it is expected to 
contract in the EC, Japan, and the Soviet 



Union. Reduced consumption in the EC 
is attributable lo heightened diet con- 
sciousness and inroads made by non- 
sugar sweeteners. Increasing health and 
diet concerns, and inroads made by high 
fructose com syrup, underlie the decline 
in Japan's consumption. Widespread 
sugar rationing will dampen consump- 
tion in the Soviet Union. 

Stocks at the end of 1989/90 will amount 
to nearly 18 percent of use, the lowest 
since 1974/75, when the current statisti- 
cal series began. Those developing coun- 
tries lacking the foreign exchange to 
purchase sugar in the worM market will 
be pressed to further draw down domes- 
tic stocks in 1990/91, 

World sugar prices were still relatively 
firm at about 13.5 cents a pound in early 
June, after exceeding 16 cents ai times in 
April. The tight world sugar market 
makes prices very sensitive lo production 
shortfalls or any abrupt shift in demand. 
[Glenn Zepp (202) 786-1883] 



For further infomiation, contact: Kate 
Buckley, fruit; Shannon Hamm, vegeta- 
bles; Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; Ver- 
ner Grise, tobacco; Doyle Johnson, tree 
nuts and gieenhouse/nursery; David Har- 
vey, aquaculture. All are at (202) 
786^1883. E 
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Broiler Belt 
To Grow 



U.S. broiler production is concen- 
trated in a few states^ mosdy in 
the South Adantic and South 
Central regions. And even as the indus- 
try continues growing, production is 
expected to remain concentrated in the 
Southern slates, although some will spill 
over into adjacent states. 

U.S . broiler production grew from 3.7 bil- 
lion pounds ready-to-cook in i960 lo 
17.3 billion in 1989. Some 18.6 billion 
pounds are estimated for 1990. About 
1 ,8 billion broilers were laised in 1960 
and around 5.5 billion in 1989. 

Most of the growth occurred in the 
"broiler belt," which encompasses the 
Delmarva Peninsula of Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Virginia, the Southeastern 
States of Georgia, Alabama, North Caro- 
lina, and Mississippi, and the South Cen- 
tral States of Arkansas and Texas. 
California is the only major producer out- 
side the belt. 

Industry development in the broiler belt 
was pushed by local entrepreneurs and 
aided by the readily available and rela- 
tively low-cost work force. In addition, 
a warm climate helped reduce energy 
costs while growers used improved pro- 
duction technologies that adapted well to 
the South. And as production grew, a 
large support infrastructure developed. 

These factors offset the higher costs of 
feed. Transporting feed grains into the 
broiler-producing areas and broilers out 
to major markets was more economical 
than shifting production into the grain- 
producing areas or near major maikets. 

Arkansas Now 
Largest Producer 

In 1960, the South raised 1.4 billion 
birds,80pwcentoftlieU.S.total, The 
South Atlantic States alone raised 43 per- 
cent, and Georgia was then the top pro- 
ducer in the country, producing 320 
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millioTi birds. The South Central Stales 
produced 37 percent of all broilers, while 
Arkansas led the region with 180 million 
broilers. 

By 1970, broiler pioduclion became even 
more heavily concentrBted in the South, 
and die region's share grew to roughly 
88 percent, about where ft has remained 
since. In 1989, the South raised 4.8 bil- 
lion broilersp representing 87 percent of 
the U.S. total. 

After 1960. the South Central region 
became the leading producer with sharp 
increases in Arkansas and Alabama. In 
1989, the region raised about 47 percent 
of the nation's total while the South 
Atlantic rai scd aboul 4 1 percent. 

The share of output in the Northeast and 
the North Central States each averaged 
less than 3 percent during the 1980*s. 
while the Wcsl^s share remained rela- 
tively constant between 4 and 5 percent. 

As broiler production increased, it 
remained concentrated in 10 stales: 
Arkansas, Georgia, Alabama, North Car- 
olina, Mississippi, Texas, Maryland, Del- 
aware, California, and Virginia. These 
stales' share of U.S. production averaged 
83 percent in 1989. Arkansas has been 
the country's top producer since the early 



1960's. Arkansas raised 920 niillion 
broilers in 1989, Georgia followed with 
812 million, and Alabama was third with 
750 million. 

Fewer & Larger 
Processing Plants 

Slaughter and processing facihties are 
concentrated in the South Central and 
Southeasiem areas near most of the 
growout facilities. A 1989 survey of the 
52 largest broiler companies by Broiler 
Industry found that the largest four put 
out 45 percent of the industry's volume 
in 76 slaughter and further processing 
plants. 

The survey also found that the top eight 
companies accounted for about 60 per- 
cent of the volume in 105 slaughter and 
further processing plants, and that the 
largest 20 had 80 percent of the volume 
in 156 slaughter and further processing 
plants. 

Approximately 75 percent of the slaugh- 
ter plants surveyed were in the top 10 
producing states. Of 220 plants, 163 
were in the broiler belt and California. 
Arkansas reported the largest number of 
plants (38), followed by Georgia (29), 
Alabama (24), Mississippi (19), and 
Nonh Carolina (16). 



Broiler processing plants continue lo 
grow in size and decline in number. In 
1988, 108 firms operated 219 federally 
inspected plants and slaughtered 5.2 bil- 
lion birds yielding 16.1 billion pounds of 
ready-tt>-cook product Only 4 years ear- 
lier, 134 firms operated 238 federally 
inspected plants that slaughtered 4.3 bil- 
lion broilers, yielding 13 billicm pounds. 
Large plants account for all the expan- 
sion in output 

Some Growth 
Coming Nearby 

The growth and prosperity of the broiler 
industry have generated interest in 
broiler production in states outside the 
broiler belt that are trying to diversify 
their agricultural base. So far, however, 
construction of complexes outside the 
broiler bell has been very limited and has 
not significantly affected regional con- 
centrations. 

However, a major new complex is under 
construction in southwestern Kentucky 
in an area with no existing production, 
but with plenty of grain and near major 
markets. Thecomplcx, which is lo begin 
operation in late 1990 and process aboul 
800,000 birds per week, may serve as a 
catalyst for additional growth. 



Arkansas and Georgia Are Top Broiler Producers 



North Carolina 9-5% 



y Alabama 13.6% 



Mrssjsslppj 7.0% 
Tenas 5.3% 

Maryland 4 7% ^ 



Oda ware 4.1% 
California 4.0% - 
Virginia 3.3% 




Arkansas 16.7% 



Georgia 147% 



Percent oj; total raised. 
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Some growth in production is occmrmg 
in areas adjacent to ihe broiler beU as pro- 
cessing plant capacity expands and addi- 
tional growoul facLlides are required. 
For example, Oklahoma and Missouri 
more than doubled the number of broil- 
ers they raised from 1980 to 1989, 
reflecting a spillover from adjoining 
Arkansas. Other states raising more 
broilers include Tennessee, Soulh Caro- 
lina, and Pennsylvania. 

Although some of ihis spillover does not 
reflect major regional production shifts, 
further growth in traditional broiler areas 
is becoming increasingly constrained by 
environmental and economic pressures. 
High concenu^tions of broilers result in 
increasingly complex problems associ- 
ated with waste management, water qual- 
ity, and animal disease. 

In addition, as urbanization occurs near 
major growout centers, land prices and 
labor costs tend to rise, increasing operat- 
ing costs. Areas with underemployed 
resources, lighter population densities, 
and fewer environmental pressures some- 
times offer financial and other incentives 
loauractbroilcr complexes. [Lee 
Christensen and Agnes Perez (202) 
786^1714} M 
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Why the Drop 
In Soybean 
Area? 



Soybeans became an important crop 
intheU.S. inihel950's, Planicd 
area climbed from 19.7 million 
acres in 1955 to an alllime high of 71.4 
million in 1979, Since that record year, 
planiings declined to a low of 58.2 mil- 
lion in 1987, before recovering slightly 
to 60.7 million last year. 

Meanwhile, soybean plantings in Brazil, 
Argentina, and Paraguay rose from insig- 
nificance in 1964 to a record 42.7 million 
acres by 1989. And the South American 
acreage has increased almost uniformly 
during the last 2S years. World trade in 
oilseeds and products has grown twice as 
fast as trade in wheat and coarse grains. 

Feed grain program base acreages have 
been singled out as inhibiting farmers' 
responses to price signals, thereby limit- 
ing U.S. soybean acreage while South 
American acreage expanded. As a result, 
son^ in Congress are proposing thai 
USDA offer a soybean marketing loan 
under the 1990 farm bill to boost U.S. 
planted area. 

However, it's likely that the feed grain 
program is not the only reason for declin- 
ing U.S. soybean acreage. AndjOver- 
lookirig the other reasons may mean that 
farmers would plant many more acres to 
soybeans under a marketing loan than 
some policymakers now expect 

Soybean Area 
Has Room To Grow 

Regional acreage analysis indicates thai 
feed grain programs played a less signifi- 
cant role in the decline in U.S. soybean 
acreage dtning the 1980* s than many 
think. While soybean acreage would 
have been somewhat higher in the Com 



Belt without favorable com target prices, 
most of the gains would have been on the 
Belt's fringe. 

Furthermore, there is sufficient fallow 
and idled acreage, particularly in the 
South, to fiu^l sharp rises in soybean pro- 
duction if prices warranL Moreover, 
much of this fallow acreage is fragile and 
soybeans are a highly erosive crop. 

If soybean prices are fixed by a market- 
ing loan much above the market-clearing 
level, supplies will rise because most of 
the idled land, although relatively low 
yielding, would not have another use 
nearly as auractivc, and price risk would 
be virtually eliminated. If, for example, 
the marketing loan rate were to be set in 
tte $5.75-$6.00 per bushel range, as 
much as 5-6 million of these acres — 
about half — might move back into soy- 
beans over the long run. 

Such a scenario is likcJy with soybeans 
because production was not constrained 
by program acreages in the Southeast 
and the Delta^ but was reduced in 
response to lower prices and high yield 
risks. Soybean prices were lower in the 
1980's than in the 1970's, so much of the 
land moved into fallow and pasture, or 
was reforested- 

Corn Belt Is 
Less Dominant 

In 1950, the Com Belt Gllinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Ohio, Missouri, and Minnesota) 
accounted for 79 percent of U.S. soybean 
acreage, Bui by 1971, iheshare declined 
to58peit;enL Meantime, soybean area 
in the Delta States (Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee) rose from 10 
percent to 23 percent of the U.S, total. 

During the 1970*s, soybean production 
continued to expand in the Com Belt, 
Delta, and into otho- ncgions. By 1979, 
when U,S. area peaked, 53 percent of 
acreage was in the Com Belt, where it 
climbed to 37,6 million acres. By 1989, 
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Southeast's Dwindling Soybean Acres Went into Fallow 




1989 



In the Corn Belt, Growth in Corn Acres Cam© Mostly from Fallow 
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C6m Belt soybean acreage had recov- 
ered ID 58 percent of [he U.S. totaJ, 
despite a modest decline in plantings to 
353niil lion acres. 

Since [he late 1970's, [he impoitance of 
the Delta and Southeast has slipped. 
Planted acres in [he Delta declined to 8.6 
million by 1989, 14 percent of [he US. 



total. In[heSou[heast([heC^roltnas, 
Georgia, Florida, and Alabama), soybean 
acreage rose from 9 percent of the total 
in 1971 to 12 percent by 1979. But by 
1989, acreage [here fell to 4.5 miUion 
acres, 7.9 percent of [he U.S. total. 



Only in [he Plains (Kansas, Nebraska, 
and the Dakotas) has soybean area risen 
steadily from 1.9 million acres in 1971 to 
7 million acres, 11 percent of [he total, 
by 1989. 

Area Changes 
Mirror Fallow 

In [he Com Belt, cash grain farming con- 
sists of com and soybeans (and sovne- 
times wheal) in rotation, usually in fairly 
fixed proportions- But changing relative 
prices between com and soybeans can 
shift small acreages between [he two 
ciops. Nonc[hcless, mosiof [hegainin 
soybean acres during 1976-80 appears to 
have come fiom fallow or minor crop 
acreages. 

Over [he next 10 years, soybean plant- 
ings remained fairly constant Even 
between 1979 and 1986, before [he 1985 
Food Security Act froze com program 
bases, area was flat. The big decline in 
com acreage in 1983 was a result of the 
Paymenl-In-Kind (PIK) program. 

After 1984, drops in fallow andminw 
crop acreages mirror the rise in com plus 
com set-aside acreage. After 1986, com 
plantings declined as a result of set-aside 
provisions of [he 1985 Food Security Act 

Cropping patterns in the Delta are differ- 
ent. Plantings of crops other than soy- 
beans, including set-asides for program 
crops, rose most sharply from 1979 to 
1984 as area rose from about 10-5 mil- 
lion acres to 17 million by 1983. Most 
of [he rise can be accounted for by 
increased winter wheat production. 

Wheat area rose sharply in the Delta 
from just over 800,000 acres in 1979 to 
4.2miDionby 1982. By 1989, wheat and 
wheat set-aside xreage had fallen to 2.6 
million. Fallow acreage, which had been 
declining until 1982, rose from 3 million 
acres to 5.3 million in 1986. 

Unlike [he Com Belt, where soybeans 
and com compete for land, in the Delta 
some soybean plantings are double- 
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cropped following wheat. However^ win- 
ter wheal acreage has usually ranged 
between a ihiid to less than a fourth of 
total soybean acreage in the region. So 
most soybeans were not double-cropped. 

Land use data also show that total crop- 
land in the Delta exceeded 34 million 
acres in 1977, but had fall^ to about 
31-5 million by 1982. By 1987, cropland 
totaled less than 30 million acres. 

Delta Land 
Went to Pasture 

While some land was undoubtedly lost to 
urbanization, much was probably 
returned to forest and pasture, or was 
idled. The loss of soybean acreage in 
this region probably cannot be attributed 
to program crop producuon. Cotton acre- 
^e in [he region declined between 1976 
and 1982 and then increased, but never 
exceeded 1 million acres and cannot be 
considered a factor in declining soybean 
acreages. 

In [he Southeast, land use data show that 
fallow and minor crop acreage almost 
muTors the rise and Call of soybean pro- 
duction. Although some fallow acreage 
had entered [he CRP by 1988 and 1989, 
there were nearly 4 million acres in 1989 
that were considered fallow but not in 
the CRP. Another change in the South- 
east was a shift out of f(xd grain produc- 
tion (mostly corn and sorghum) and a 
sharp iise in winter wheat plantings. 

Moreover, there was a 5-million-acre 
decline in total cropland in the Southeast 
between 1977 and 1987, Much of this 
land probably ts in pasture or has been 
reforested, IRoger Hoskin (202) 
786-1840} ^ 



European 
Developments 



EC Grapples with 
Mad Cow Disease 

While the recent decisions by 
France. Germany, and Italy to 
T T stop imports of British beef 
and catde lasted only for a week, the 
bans focus attention on animal health 
issues and their implications for the EC*s 
ambitious program to eliminate intemal 
bordersby iheendof 1992. 

Fiance, Germany, and Italy, which 
together take more than two-thirds of UK 
beef exports to the EC, banned the 
imports because the UK is experiCTcing 
an outbreak of a relatively new cattle dis- 
ease — bovine spongiform encephalopa- 
thy (BSE) — commonly called the mad 
cow disease. 

Such restrictions arc contrary to EC law. 
But the bans were lifted after intensive 
negotiations, signifying another victory 
for the EC over national interests. All 
beef with bones and live calves shipped 
from the UK to the rest of the EC must 
come with a certificate attesting that they 
are from BSE-frec herds. Boneless beef 
need not be certified, 

BSE auacks the nervous system in cattle, 
and is similar to scrapie, a disease that 
suikes sheep. Scientists suspect that 
BSE was transmitted to catde through 
feed containing meat of sheep infected 
with scrapie. Since 1986, when the first 
cases were documented, 14,000 cattle 
have contracted BSE in the UK, No evi- 
dence suggests that the disease may be 
transmissible to humans. 

In spite of the problems caused by BSE 
and other animal diseases for the Com- 
munity, progress has been rapid in the 
harmonization of veterinary legislation in 
the past few months. An agreement in 
principle was reached to set up regional 
borders instead of national ones to con- 
tain animal disease outbreaks. The agree- 
ment is a major step that would allow the 




EC to meet its 1993 deadline for eliminat- 
ing national borders. 

The EC also has agreed in principle to 
rely on cither an eradication program or 
a vaccination program to control the 
spread of animal diseases. The type of 
program sclccuxl will depend on the dis* 
ease and will be used by all 12 mcmbCT 
states. 

Final agreement on these issues would 
permit greater intemal EC trade, which 
likely wouU affect both EC production 
paLtems and imports. The EC program 
will rely principally on health inspec- 
tions at points of origin and destination 
rather than at national borders- 

A number of more traditional animal 
illnesses is causing difficulties for farm- 
ers in other EC countries. Parts of Bel- 
gium have been struck with hog cholera. 
and the second major outbreak of 
Aujesky*s disease in 3 years has forced 
the slaughter of at least 6,000 hogs in 
Denmark, Contagious bovine pleuro- 
pneumonia has been found in Spain* and 
growing numbers of Dutch poultry farms 
arc infected with salmonella. 

Although pan of the cost of slaughtering 
diseased animals is bome in many cases 
by the EC, producers lose money when 
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their herds or flocks are striclcen wiih 
such diseases. 

US. Beef 
For EC Pets? 

Demand for British beef at home and 
abroad has been pinched by BSE> Last 
August, ihe EC Commission prohibited 
the export of all British cattle bom 
before July 1988 and the offspring of ani- 
mals infected with BSE. Early this year, 
the ban was extended to cover all UK cat- 
tle over the age of 6 months. Any animal 
in the Community afflicted with BSE 
must be slaughtered and destroyed. 

Outside the EC, Austria and the Soviet 
Union have banned imports of British 
ruminants and ruminant meats. Saudi 
Arabia and Qatar have slopped taking 
UK cattle and beef. Australia, New Zea- 
land, Israel, and Canada have banned UK 
cattle imports. The U.S., which does not 
import cattle or beef for human consump- 
tion from Britain, subjects imports of 
semen and embryos from UK cattle lo 
rigorous certification. 

Demand for livestock products can plum- 
met if consumers think that animal dis- 
eases pose a risk to human health. In late 
1988, the British media heavily covered 
a domestic outbreak of salmonella in 
eggs. This depressed domestic egg 
demand, which is only now rttuming lo 
nonnal. 

A number of British schools have 
Slopped including beef in school meals. 
Beef prices are depressed in Britain and 
Ireland, and the EC Commission has 
decided to open intervention buying of 
UK beef to help support prices. 

The BSE problem in the UK will boost 
U.S. meal exports if beef destined for pet 
food is affected. Prior to the imposition 
of the EC*s bomone ban, the U.S. 
received permission to ship meat derived 
from animals treated with hormones to 
the EC for use in pet food. Up to now^ 
the UK has been a principal supplier of 
low grade beef for the EC pet food 
industry. 



France Is Largest Market for UK Beef and Veaf Exports 
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Unrelated to the BSE issue, the EC has 
agreed to allow imports of variety meats 
derived from U.S. dairy cattle^ This 
trade is potentially worth $15-$20 mil- 
lion, and would allow the U.S< to cut its 



$92-mi]lion retaliation against the EC 
because of the EC*s ban on meats from 
animals treated with hormones. [Mary 
Lisa Madell and David Kelch (202) 
786-1610] 
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Annual EC 

Farm Bill Approved 

On April 27, ihe EC Council approved 
ihe package of agricultural prices for 
1990/9L Eleven of ihe 12 member Slates 
agreed to the plan, France abstained 
from voting because its demand for a 
reducLion in the dairy coresponsibiliiy 
levy was not included in the final 
package. 

The agreement holds most prices con- 
stant in nominal European Cuntncy 
Units (ECU's), although there were 
reductions for some citrus fruits and 
tobacco varieties. Target prices were 
reduced fcr beef, milk, and pork, align- 
ing them more closely with the support 
price for farmers. The target prices axe 
used to calculate import levies, and do 
not directly affect the prices farmers 
receive. 

While there was little in the way of price 
changes, the most important develop- 
ments were in the area of green rates, the 
exchange rates used for agricultural prod- 
ucts, and the rules on intervention buy- 
ing. Prices arc set in ECU's and, when 
converted into national currencies using 
green rates of exchange, result in price 
differences between member countries, 

Gieen rates for the UK and Greece were 
devalued, which means that their produc- 
ers will benefit in national cunency 
terms. The strong-currency countries of 
West Germany and the Netherlands did 
not have to accept a revaluation of the 
green rates for cereals, which would 
have cut prices lo their producers. 

Farmers will benefit from significant 
reductions in the time it takes to be paid 
for grain and buuer sold into EC interven- 
tion. Instead of waiting 1 10 days to 
receive intervention payments, producers 
will only have lo wait 30 days for grain 
and 45 days for butter. The monthly 
increments in the intervention price were 
increased slighUy* 

These measures will increase die support 
farmers receive, and wiU partially offset 
die impact of the EC*s stabilizo-, which 
cuts supports automatically when produc- 
tion exceeds preset targets. The price 



package also includes special measures 
to help disadvantaged small farmers, 
including an increase in the ewe pre- 
mium, a program to reallocate milk quo- 
tas to small producers in less favored 
areas, and continues the system of 
national assistance to small-scale cereal 
producers. 

While the price package has undermined 
efforts to control overproduction with the 
stabilizer, die EC is still worried alx)ut 
chronic surpluses. The Council directed 
the Commission to review the operation 
of the stabilizer and the set-aside 
scheme. The Council also is exploring 
ways to promote the nonfood use of agri- 
cultural raw materials. 

The EC's Agriculttue Commissioner has 
estimated that the new price package will 
increase farm spending by $423 million 
diis year, and $1.3 billion in 1991. So 
far, the 1990 agriculture budget is run- 
ning S2.5 billion below targeti and the 
increase should not cause difficulties. 

Higher world prices for many commodi- 
ties have helped keep the EC's agricul- 
ture budget under control by reducing die 
amount diat must be spent on export sub- 
sidies. lMaryL\sQMad£U(202j 

786-1610} aa 



U.S. Ag 
Exports 
Hold Steady 



U*S. agricultural exports in fiscal 
1 990 art forecast to be 150 mil- 
lion tons, valued at $40 billion, 
slighdy alx)ve a year earlier* Near- 
record com exports and relatively strong 
prKCS for com and cotton account for 
much of die strength. These factors 
should sustain export value despite post- 
drought declines in wheat and soybean 
prices. 

However, about $800 million of die $40 
billion comes from a change in how the 
U.S. government reports exports to Can- 
ada. U.S.exportstoCanadahavebeen 
substantially underreported in recent 
years, and, beginning in 1990, the end of 
underreporting will raise export numbers 
(see Ik)x). 

Exports likely will post only a $300-mil- 
lion gain over fiscal 1989. And \he 
expected increase in volume, 3.6 million 
tons, represents little more than 2-percent 
growth diis year following a 1-percent 
decline in 1989. Export growth has 
slowed since 1988, when volume surged 
35 percent from 1986. 

In addition to a more marketH^riented 
farm policy in die U.S., gbhal economic 
stability has helped keep exports strong. 
Although world GNP growth in 1990 is 
expected to be die slowest since 1983, it 
should remain above 2 percent World 
GNP rose 3-4 percent a year between 
1984 and 1989, a time when fu-st die 
U.S. and dien other countries and regions 
took turns as the 'locomotive" pulling 
die world economy. 

This overall economic stability is 
reflected in the global agricultural econ- 
omy. World grain consumption is fore- 
cast to remain steady at 1 .7 billion tons 
in 1990/9 1, with grain trade slighdy 
above 230 million tons. And world soy- 
bean meal consumption Is about even 
with where it was 2 and 3 years ago. 
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Coarse Grain 
Exports Up 

Following 2 years of 40-pen:cni gains, 
the value of U.S. coarse grain exports 
probably wiD increase again in fiscal 
1990, rising 10 percent lo $7.9 billion. 
And while U.S. com traded for an aver- 
age $120per ton in fiscal L9S9, t990*s 
average is expected to be slightly lower. 
Still, com expons are forecast to be the 
third highest ever at 60 milhon tons, and 
account for almost 40 percent of all U.S. 
agricultural export volume. 

Both China and Thailand are exporting 
less com to Asian markets this year, 
while demand has risen in Korea and Tai- 
wan. Mexico's purchases have climbed 
substantiiilly; U.S. com sales to Mexico 
were 2 million tons above a year earlier 
inmid*May. And nK>[e importantly, 
exports to the Soviet Union have 
approached fiscal L989*s record pace. 

In fiscal 1989, the Soviet Union sur- 
passed Japan as the largest U.S. grain 
market for the first lime since 1976. 
Record com expons drove U.S. grain 
exports to the USSR to a record 21.8 mil- 
lion tons as the Soviets sought to 
improve livestock feeding. Although 
Soviet grain output has been relatively 
strong in recent years, producers have 
been reluctant to market their grain to the 
state. 

In contrast, Japan's livestock industry 
recently has shown little growth as trade 
liberalization and the yen's strength have 
encouraged meat imports. 

A larger U.S. share of world coarse grain 
trade this year is likely to be offset by a 
lower share of wheal expons, leaving the 
U.S. share of the global grain trade 
roughly unchanged firom fiscal 1989. 
And largo- wheat crops in the U.S. and 
competing countries weaken the wheat 
price outlook. With rice exports also 
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down, U.S. grain exports in fiscal 1990 
are forecast to decline about $800 
million. 

U.S. oilseed exports arc benefiting more 
£rom increased tiBde than grains, 
although they are expected to endure 
largo- price declines. As with total 
grains, the U.S. share of world oilseed 
trade is not expected to change. With the 
recovery of the U.S. soybean crop, prices 
are expected to average about one-fourth 
lower in fiscal 1990, and world trade in 
soybeans and meal could increase nearly 
14 percent on an armual basis. 

High-Value 
Exports Will Grow 

U.S. cotton exports are expected to 
increase 20 percent in fiscal 1990, a 
300,000-ion gain despite a drop in world 
trade. Tight competitor supplies along 
with falling stocks in the U.S. and over- 
seas have propelled prices. The U.S. 
share of world trade likely will rise from 
about one-founh last year to nearly a 
third. China, Pakistan, and the Soviet 
Union will export less this year. 



High-value products (HVP) represent 
another growth sector for U.S. agricul* 
Uiral exports this year. Yet the volume 
of U.S. Cnxit and vegetable exports is less 
than 10 percent of production, compared 
with about 50 percent for U.S. wheat and 
30 percent for com and soybeans. Simi- 
larly, the value of U.S. livestock and live- 
stock product exports is less than 10 
parent of producers' cash receipts. 

Horticultural exports are expected to 
climb from $4.3 biDion in fiscal 1989 to 
$5 bilUon in 1990. Livestock and prod- 
uct exports are expected to gain $100 mil- 
lion to $6.7 billion in 1990. Beef and 
pork exports to Japan are expected to 
increase and poultry exports to the Soviet 
Union also should go up. 

Record HVP exports are expected in fis- 
cal 1990, but without the boost in 
reported Canadian data, this year's gain 
would be smaller than in earlier years. 
Like U^. nonagricultural exports, HVP 
exports are in part responding to stowing 
world growth and already reflect the 
impact of favorable exchange rate move- 
ments since 1985. 
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Changes in Reporting 
US, Exports to Canada 

Under the terms of a 1987 Memorandum of Understanding between ihe U,S* 
Bureau of ihe Census. Statistics Canada, and their respective Customs agencies, 
the U,S* and Canada have agreed to officially exchange daia r^arding trade 
between the two countries. 

From January 1990 onward, U,S, Census statistics — the source of USDA*s trade 
data — for exports to Canada will reflect Canadian statistics on imports from the 
U-S* Canada will do the same using U.S, import data. Traditionally, nations have 
higher quality data on imports because they collect tariffs on them or regulate 
them in other ways. 

These changes will correct the chronic underreporting of trade between the two 
countries. For example, unreported U.S, exports to Canada totaled $16 billion in 
calendar 1989, or about a fourth of the S63 billion originally estimated by the 
U.S. For agricultural products, underreporting probably represented about 50 per- 
cent of reported exports. 

When fiscal 1990 ends, Census data for the year will include 3 months with data 
reported under the old system and 9 months under the new. To adjust for this 
change, USDA's forecast for fiscal 1990 U.S, agricultural exports to Canada has 
been raised to $3,1 billion. Of this $900-million increase, $800 million is due to 
the reporting change. 
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Non-Ag Export 
Growth To Slow 

Nonagricultural U.S. export growth also 
is expected to slow in 1990. In real 
terms, the U.S. deficit in nonagncultural 
trade is just now falling to prc-1984 lev- 
els. Moreover, bulk agricultural exports 
have already worked through much of 
their gains &om U.S. policy changes 
under the 1985 farm legislation, and non- 
agricultural as well as HVP export 
growth appears to have peaked* at least 
temporarily. 



The agricultural trade surplus has 
rebounded and nearly tripled since 1986. 
almost solely due to increased exports. 
Imports have risen marginally, with 
1990's expected S22 billion a Uttlc more 
than $1 billion above 4 years earlier. In 
contrast, nonagricultural imports are 
likely to show a $100-billion gain. 

On the other hand. U,S, nonagncultural 
exports in recent years have shown sur- 
prising smMigth compared with agricul- 
tural exports. Between 1968 and 198 K 



agriculuiral and nonagricultural exports 
grew in tandem, but since 1981 agricul- 
tural export growth has been slower. 

In part, this reflects a decline in prices of 
primary products relative to prices of 
manufactured goods, but there is more to 
the story, Nonagricultural exports are 
likely to approach a record peacetime 
shan; of GNP in 1990, about 6 percent, 
while agricultural exports (including pro- 
cessing and transportation costs) arc fore- 
cast to be less than 25 percent of U.S, 
farm cash receipts, below the average of 
the last 15 years, 

U,S. agricultural exports are constrained 
by events in critical markets, Etevelop- 
ing nations' international debt cuts their 
purchases of U.S. agricultural products 
by about $3 billion a year. Eastern 
Europe also is hampered by a large debt 
burden; the region's purchases of U.S, 
i^cul tural products are down 80 per- 
cent, $2 billion, from the 1980 peak. 

At the same time, the EC's Common 
Agricultural Policy has enabled the Com- 
munity to swing from one of the largest 
customers of U.S. agricultural products 
to one of its biggest competitors. 

Some major events would boost U.S. 
^cultural exports in the long run. 
Although Utile impact is expected in the 
next few years. Eastern Europe's radical 
political transfonnatjon offers some hope 
for U.S. agriculuiral exports if the coun- 
tries can revitalize and privatize their 
economies, Similariy, the GATT negoti- 
ations may substantially boost exports. 
And progress on the international debt 
problem would mean higher U,S, agricul- 
tural exports U) developing nations. 
(Stephen MacDomld (202) 786-1822] ^ 
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Farm Sales 
Strengthening 



The improved outlook for 1990 
farm saJcs has brightened income 
prospccis ui ihc past scvcxal 
months. Gains in cash receipts are 
expected to outpace increases in 
expenses. Strong demand should con- 
tinue to support most commodity prices. 

However, higher feed grain prices will 
mean higher feed costs for livestock pro- 
ducers. In addidon, stronger market 
prices wiU lower government deficiency 
payments. 

Growth in crop sales of 4-9 percent and 
up to 4-percent higher livestock sales arc 
likely to raise total receipts to between 
$162 and $168 billion in 1990. Net cash 
income is forecast to range between $55 
and $59 billion, 2-9 percent above a year 
earlier. That's up SI billion from last 
quarter's annual forecast- Nee cash 
income measures the value of commodi- 
ties sold in a calendar year plus govern- 
ment payments, less ca^h costs. 

Although net farm income for 1990 is 
currently expected to be $2 billion higher 
than eaiiier forecasts, it is sdll expected 
to grow less than net cash income. Net 
farm income probably will be about the 
same as in 1989, ranging baween $47 
and $51 billion. Net farm income mea- 
sures the value of agricultural production 
in a calendar year plus government pay- 
ments, less all costs. 

This year, net cash income likely will 
grow more than net farm income because 
fanners will continue selling oops raised 
in 1989. At least half of cash grain sales 
during 1990 will be crops that were har- 
vesu^d in 1989 and held until this year. 
Changes in the inventory of agricultural 
products arc expected to be much smaller 
this calendar year because cash grain pro- 
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duction is expected to increase 10 per- 
cent, compared with 35 percent in 1989. 
So, net farm income will not grow as 
much as last year. 

Record Crop 
Receipts Expected 

Farmers likely will sell $2-$4 billion (12- 
24 percent) more feed grains in 1990 
thanayear earlier, bringing total crop 
receipts to a record $77-$81 billion. Fall 
com prices arc not likely to weaken as 
much as previously expected, so the 
annual price could remain near last 
year's avwagp of $2.40-$2.45 per bushel. 

Higher estimates of feed grain exports 
and domestic feed use support these 
price projections, despite a possible 5- to 
10-percent increase in production. A 
tight Slocks situation also is behind the 
strongo- price forecast. Sales of feed 
grains other than com also are expected 
to increase, pushing up total feed crop 
receipts to about $20 billion. 

Wheat production is expected to be up a 
third, while prices probably will average 
15-20 percent less dian during 1989. 
Cash receipts are expected to rise by 5 
percent or less for wheat, cotton, fruits, 
and vegetables. 

Soybeans probably will be the only 
major crop showing smaller cash receipts 
in 1990. Soybean prices are expected to 



be down about 15 percent from a year 
earlier. And with little change in produc- 
tion, soybean receipts are likely to be off 
4pCTcenL 

Total livestock receipts are forecast up as 
much as $3 billion finom a year earlier to 
between $84 and $87 billion. Reduced 
pork production and tight supplies are 
pushing hog prices up more than 20 per- 
cent from last year's average, white rela- 
tively stable beef production is likely to 
leadtoa3-to4-perccnt increase in 
prices. So, cattle and calf receipts arc 
projected to be up as much as 8 percent 
from 1989, while hog receipts are 
expected to grow as much as 20 percent. 

Poultry output is forecast to be up about 
7 percent, although price declines of 6-7 
percent probably will keep total poultry 
and egg receipts flat at about $15 billion. 

Expenses 
To Edge Up 

With feed grain prices showing less 
weakness than previously expected, the 
1990 index of prices paid for feed proba- 
bly will drop less than 10 percent. That's 
compared to a 20-perccnt decline 
expected last quarter. So, feed expenses 
likely will drop only 2 percent and stay 
within $1 billion of last year's $24 
billion. 

Uncertainty about feed costs may be 
behind producers' cautious approach to 
exparnling herds, despite higher hog and 
cattle prices. Cattle numbers are about 
the same as last year, but hog inventories 
are down slightly from March 1, 1989. 

Expenditures for manufactured inputs, 
overhead, and operating expenses are 
likely to increase 3-5 percent Interest 
expense is expected to stay near $15 bU- 
lion for the third consecutive year. Total 
cash expenses probably will be up 
slightly, ranging from $121 to $124 bil- 
lion. Total production expenses are fore- 
cast to show the same relatively modest 
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increase, ranging from $142 to $147 bil- 
lion Lhis year. 

Direct govemmenl paymcnis to farmers 
likely will fall $2 billion as disaster assis- 
tance declines firom nearly $3 billion in 
1989tolessthan$1biUionin 1990. 
However, softer market prices for wheat 
and lower acreage reduction require- 
ments probably will result in higher defi- 
ciency payments under the wheat 
program. 

Nonetheless, recent price strength is 
expected to lower payments for other pro- 
gram crops, leaving total deficiency pay- 
ments about the same as in 1989. Total 
direct payments received in 1990 arc 
expected lobe $8-$10 billion, 15 percent 
less than a year earlier and down 45 per- 
cent from 1987. 

Midwest To Show 
Largest Gains 

Net cash income is projected down 2-3 
percent in the Northeast, which accounts 
for about 20 percent of U.S. dairy 
receipts and 10- 1 5 percent of poultry 
cash receipts. If dairy receipts drop as 
expected in 1990, the region's livestock 
cash receipts would dip $100 million. 
Although the Northeast provides only 3- 
8 percent of total com, fruit, and vegeta- 
ble receipts, these crops arc important 
locally and probably will be responsible 
for raising crop receipts. 

The South Central region accounts for 
about 25 percent of poultry receipts, over 
50 percent of couon sales, and 20-25 per- 
cent of feed grain receipts. An expected 
5-percenl increase in crop receipts in this 
region is attributed to giowth in cotton 
and feed grain sales. Regional livestock 
sales arc likely to rise $500 milbon. 

But government payments there probably 
will drop 30 percent and cash expenses 
are expected to increase $200 million, so 
net cash income will be roughly 
unchanged from 1989. 

The $2- to $4-billion projected gain in 
total feed crop receipts should boost Mid- 
west crop receipts. Because the Midwest 
accounts for 45 percent of all food grain 
sales and 70 percent of feed crop 
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receipts, crop cash receipts are expected 
tobc up 8-9 percent there in 1990. 

Higher hog prices arc likely to boosi Mid- 
west livestock receipts. Although the 
region's direct payments probably will 
drop more than 10 percent ($700 mil- 
lion), and cash expenses climb $900 mil- 
lion, net cash income likely wiL increase 
nearly 9 perceni in the Midwest. 

Higher cash receipts are projecied for 
two of the Southeast's major commodi- 
ties, tobacco and poultry. And although 
fnjit and vegetable receipts are expected 
to increase nationally, the Rorida winter 
crops were damaged by frost 

The Southeast also accounts for 15-20 
perccntofoilcropreccipis. Soybean 
prices arc projecied down 1 5 percent 
from last year, but peanut sales are 
expected lo be up nearly 25 percent 



nationally. However, a pfojectcd $200- 
million drop in government paymcnis 
and $200-million rise in expenses will 
partially offset the Sl-billion gain in 
receipts and keep the region's net income 
from climbing more than 6 percent. 

Crc^ receipts in the West are expecied lo 
rise by $1 billion in 1990. Farms in die 
West usually piovide 25 percent of food 
grain receipts* almost 35 percent of cot- 
ton, and 55 perceni of vcgciable cash 
receipts. Cotion and vegeubles stand to 
boost crop receipts in the West by almost 
$250 million. Widi little change in direct 
payments and only a small increase in 
cash expenses projected for the region, 
net cash income likely will rise the same 
amount as crop receipts, or 8 percent 
from 1989. [Diane Bertelsen (202) 786- 
2798} fSS^ 
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Lending 
Linked 
To Crop 
Insurance 



Recent survey results show that 
about 17 percent of fanner bor- 
rowers who bought federal crop 
insurance for 1988/89 said they did so in 
order to obtain a loan. Bonuwers were 
more likely to say they were required by 
their lender to buy federal crop insurance 
if they obtained the bulk of their credit 
from the Farm Credit System (PCS) or 
the Farmers Home Administration 
(FmHA). 

Even though commercial banks and the 
FCS state they do not reqtiire crop insur- 
ance as a preconditbn for lending, about 
4 percent of doners with loans said they 
were required to buy federal crop insur- 
ance by their lender. 

Roughly half of the fanns represented by 
the survey had some form of debt, and 
23 percent of these indebted fanns partic- 
ipated in federal crop insurance in 
1988/89, Lenders view crop insurance 
as one way to reduce fmanctal risks and 
help ensure loan repayment 

Until recendy, only a few localized sur- 
veys examined how agricultural lenders 
viewed the importance of their 



borrowers' use of crop insurance. For 
this new analysis, however, USDA's 
Farm Cost and Reuims Survey (FCRS) 
daia for the 1988/89 crop year were 
enhanced by a special survey on farmers' 
production and insurance risk. 

Borrowers* and Lenders* 
Views Differ 

Commercial banks and the FCS have 
stated that they never require crop insur- 
ance as a prerequisite for lending. 
FmHA has required federal crop insur- 
ance participation for some loan con- 
tracts in some years. 

But a 1986survey of South Dakota lend- 
ers showed that 3 1 to 38 percent of com- 
mercial banks encouraged federal crop 
insurance as a useful management tool 
for farmers facing average financ ial risk. 
For farmers facing higher fmancial risks, 
those figures rose to 44-61 pwcent. 



In the new survey, agricultural borruw- 
ers, rather than lenders, w^t queried 
BofTDwers were asked whetho^, and by 
whom, they had been required to take out 
crop insinance as a pr^equisite for get- 
ting a loan. 

Of the roughly 12,000 FCRS partici- 
pants, the new survey focused on the 
3 ,000 that received 50 percent or more of 
their receipts (including govenunent pay- 
ments) from one of six major crops: 
com, wheat, sorghum, soybeans, cotton, 
and rice. 

The new survey was a telephone follow- 
up to the FCRS. The FCRS is an annual 
survey designed to assess costs of produc- 
tion and returns in agriculiurc. li is 3 
stratified random sample which was then 
weighted to reflect the total population of 
these fanns. 

About 17 percent of all farm opeiators 
represented by the survey who bought 
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federal crop insumnce reported doing so 
because ofa requirement by iheir lend^. 
But locking at jusL ihe number of loans 
can be misleading. For example, lenders 
in ihc "oihcr" category make mostly 
small loans. "Other^ lenders made a 
greater number of loans than any other 
lender group except the commercial 
banks, but accoimted for only 19 percent 
of farm loan volume in 1988. 

Considering just the three major lenders, 
(PCS, FmHAi and commercial banks), 
almost31 percent of their borrowers rep- 
resented by the survey who bought fed- 
enil crop insurance said they did so 
because of a requirement by their lender. 
PCS, FmHA, and commercial banks 
together accounted for about 80 percent 
of farm loan volume in 1988. 

Banks, FmHA Rely 
Most Heavily 

Which lenders most often required fed- 
eral crop insurance participation? 
According to their customers, commer- 
cial banks and FmHA most frequently 
required the insurance. Of the total num- 
ber of borrowers who said they were 
required lo purchase federal crop insur- 
ance in order to get a loan, almost half 
were required to do so by commercial 
banks. Roughly another third said they 
were required by FmHA, and one out of 
seven by the FCS. 

Which lender required the largest propor- 
tion of its farm clients to participate? 
FmHA most often required its borrowers 
to panicipate, with almost 22 percent of 
all its loan contracts carrying the crop 
insurance stipulation, according to bor- 
rower responses. 

Of the 2.014 FCS borrowers who said 
they were required to take out federal 
crop insurance, 56 percent of their total 
debt, on average, was contracted with the 



FCS. For those FCS borrowers who 
were not required lo participate, only 25 
percent of their total debt, on average, 
was contracted with the FCS* 

Yet, for commercial banks and other 
lenders, txxrowcrs who were not 
required lo participate in Crop insurance 
on average had an equal or slightly 
higher fraction of their debt contracted 
with those lenders than borrowers who 
were required to participate. [Merrin 
Hughes (202) 786 1892} E3 
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Flexibility & 
the Farm Bill 



Congress is examining altemalives 
lo ihe present fann programs for 
ihe 1990 farm biU. It seeks lo 
address both ihe costs of the programs 
and ihcir rigidity while continuing to 
make agriculture more maiket-oriented. 
Planting flexibility is viewed favorably 
as an option by many Congressional 
members. 

Since ihe debates for ihe 1990 farm bill 
began, a number of flexibility proposals 
has been introduced. These vary in 
terras of whether to tic the degree of flex- 
ibility lo cither something called the 
"farm acreage base," or a farm*s **normal 
crop acreage." 

Both Ihe farm acreage base and ihe nor- 
mal crop acreage base concepts include 
all of a farm^s current crop base acres. 
The main difference is that a farm*s nor- 
mal crop acreage base would also 
iticliidc acres historically planted to soy- 
beans plus most other oilseeds, while the 
farm acrc^c base would add only his- 
toric soybean acres. 

The proposals also differ as to what share 
of the acreage base would be flexed, 
what could be planted on flexible acres, 
what benefits producers would be 
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eligible for on (Icxed acres, and how ihc 
benefits would be determined. 

The Most 
Flexible Are... 

The Administrauon*s fann bill proposal 
is one of the mosL flexible, Hallows 
fanners to plant any program crop, desig- 
nated oilseedi or conserving use crop 
planted but not harvested on their farm's 
normal crop acreage, minus any acreage 
reduction program (ARP) acres. The pro- 
posal also has special provisions for 
planting other nonprogram or experimen- 
tal crops. 

Sen. Lugar (R-Ind,) incorporated the 
Administration's Hexibility proposal in 
his Senate bill (S, 2292), His biU allows 
producers to receive full program bene- 
fits based on iheir normal crop acreage 
minus any ARP requirement They may 
also plant permitted alternative nonpro- 
gram crops but would forego deficiency 
payments on these acres, Phxlucers 
could still plant on ARP acres if they 
gave up one **payment** acre for each 
ARP acre planted to the original program 
crop. 

Additional farm bill proposals containing 
flexibility options have been introduced 
intheSenale, Sen, J, Robert Kerry's CD- 
Neb,) bill, S, 2394. contains a normal 
crop acreage provision, Unlikethe 
Administration's proposal. S, 2394 
would pay on the basis of what was actu- 
ally planted that year to program crops 
and oilseeds. Ptaducen could plant non- 
program crops without losing historic 
base, but receive no payments. 

No ARP is authorized in Sen, Rudy 
Boschwitz's (R-Minn.) bill, the Farm 
Hexibility Act of 1990 (S, 2251), As 
such, S, 2251 contains the greatest pro- 
ducer flexibility among currently pro- 
posed legislation. In Boschwitz's bill, a 
farm acreage base would include a newly 
created soybean base. A producer could 
grow any combination of crops as long 
as total plantings did not exceed the new 
base> 



Deficiency payments under S, 2251 
would be made on 1990 crop acreage 
base, regardless of the program crop or 
oilseed planted. Payments also would be 
made for planting conserving use crops 
as long as they were not harvested. No 
payments would be made for nonpro- 
gram Crops, but producers would main- 
tain base, 

OtherBills 
Limit Flexibility 

Many of the other bills limit the amount 
of either the farm acreage base or normal 
crop acreage that can be flexed to 
between 10 and 30 percent. They also 
limit benefits to program crops and oil- 
seeds. Acreage planted to other nonpro- 
gram and alternative crops would be 
ineligible for deficiency payments. 

The House version of the 1990 farm bill, 
H.R. 3950, was introduced by Rep. E, 
(Kika)dclaGar2a(D-Tex.), Thisbill 
serves as the mark-up vehicle for the 
Housebill, RR, 3950 would extend the 
flexibility options of statutes mandated 
this year. 

Producers of 1990 program crops were 
allowed to plant oilseeds and alternative 
crops on up to 20 percent of the pemiit- 
ted program acreage, Ptaducers planting 
these crops had to forego deficiency pay- 
ments on the acreage planted on those 
acres, but maintained base history. 

The current statutes also allow oats to be 
planted on other feed grains* base 
(excluding any poition designated to soy- 
beans) without losing that base, ftoduc- 
ers were then eligible for oat price 
supports. 

Reps. Charles Stenholm (D-Tex.) and 
Pat Roberts (R-Kans,) reintroduced their 
triple base proposal. H.R. 2294, first 
introduced during the early debates for 
the 1985 farm bill The triple base 
option would continue with the present 
crop base and permiued acreage (the 
crop acreage base minus any ARP 
requirement) concepts. It also would 
establish a third, **payment acreage ' base. 

The payment acreage base would be a 
pocentage of the permi tted acreage in 



proportion to a 5-year average of the^ 
national acreage needed to meet domes- 
tic, export, and stock needs. The differ- 
ence between the permitted and the 
payment acreage would be the flexible 
acreage on which producers would 
receive no program benefits. On this 
acreage, producers would be allowed to 
follow miarket signals and plant any pro- 
gram crop without losing base, 

Stenholm and Roberts later introduced 
HJ^, 4094, which amends existing flexi- 
bility authority in the 1985 Act. Under 
HJ^, 4094. producers could plant pro- 
gram crops determined to be in short sup- 
ply on any of their farm acreage base. 
Current law allows only oats to be 
planted under such conditions. These 
acres would be eligible for price support 
loans only and not deficiency payments, 
although base history would be pre- 
served. 

Oilseeds could be planted on up to 25 
percent of permitted acres and would be 
eligible for Oilseed price supports. Cur- 
rent authority for the 0^5 oilseed pro- 
gram applied only to the 1989 and 1990 
crops. 

The bill allows for a shift in a program 
crop's acreage base of up to 20 percent 
of the farm acreage base when the crop is 
not in short supply. However, the 
upward shift must be accompanied by an 
equal downward shift of another crop's 
base- The following year, the base 
reverts hack to its historic crop. This pro- 
vision may be suspended if the Secretary 
deteimined there was a short supply, or 
an emergency existed with respect to a 
program crop. 

Current law gives ihe Secretary discre- 
tionary authority to allow for a shift of 
up to 10 percent of the farm acreage 
base; however, this provision has never 
been implemented. 

Bills introduced by Sen, David Pryor p- 
Ark,) and Rep. Jerry Huckaby p-La.) 
also would allow shiAs in producers* 
crop acreage bases. Pryor's proposal, S, 
2367, provides for similar shifts in base 
as the S um holm/Roberts bill, but these 
shifts would be limited to lOperceni and 
would only apply to cotton, rice, and oil- 
seeds. Producers could plant on ARP 
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acres; however, eligible payment acres 
for a piOgram crop would be decreased 
one-to-one for each acre planted over its 
permitted acres. 

Huckaby^s proposal, H.R. 4 189, also 
allows for a KKpercent base shift How- 
ever, his proposal includes a "floating 
base" thai allows ihe shift to become per- 
manent after 3 consecuuve years. 
Hence, H.R. 4189 is the only proposal 
that would allow producers to alter their 
bases pennanendy. All program crops 
planted would be eligible for price sup- 
pon payments even when planted on a 
shifted crop's base. 

Bills introduced by Rep. Tim Johnson (D- 
S.D.), RR. 4339, and Sen. Wyche 
Fowler (D-Ga.), S. 2315, would only per- 
mit oilseeds on flexed acres. Johnson's 
bill would allow oilseeds to be planted 
on up to 30 percent ofan operator's farm 
acreage base. Itestablishes a price sup- 
port loan of S0J2perpound. Fowler's 
bill limits flexed acres to 25 percent for 
soybeans. A soybean equity rate would 
be tied to com or cotton target prices. 

The House Agriculture Committee 
approved a 25 -percent flexibility plan on 
May 23. The Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee approved a similar 25-perccnt flex- 
ibility plan OR June 14. 

Under the House's plan, which closely 
resembles triple base, producers could 
flex up to 25 percent of their flexible 
acreage base, defined as the sum of their 
farm acreage base plus historic oilseed 
plantings. These acres can be planted to 
program crops and oilseeds and would 
only be eligible for price suppon pay- 
ments, not deficiency payments. Produc- 
ers also would receive base protection 
for the original program crop. 

Flexibility Is 
Not New 

Planting flexibility will not be entirely 
new if included in the 1990 fann bill. 
Certain provisions, already part of law, 
allow for a degree of flexibility. Under 
the Food Security Act of 1985* producers 
are allowed to plant between 50 and 92 
percent of their crop's permitted acreage 
when an ARP is in effect and devote the 



rest lo conserving uses or any approved 
nonprogram crop. They still would 
receive 92 percent of their deficiency 
payments. 

Under the Food Security Improvement 
Act of 1986, this provision was amended 
to limit the nonprogram crops that could 
be planted to prevent adverse economic 
effects on farmers already growing non- 
program crops. The Farm Disaster Assis- 
tance Act of 1987 agahi modified the 
5(V92 provision to make a (V92 provision 
an option. Under 0/92, producers could 
devote all their program oop acreage to 
conserving use and still receive 92 per- 
cent of their deficiency payments- 

The Agricultural Reconciliation Act of 
1987 made the 0/92 provision a prpgram 
option for wheat and feed grain produc- 
ers for their 1988-90 crops. Cotton and 
rice producers can sign up for the 50/92 
provision under their programs. 

Planting was made more flexible under 
the Disaster Assistance Act of 1988 in 
response to the low supply of domesti- 
cally produced soybeans. The law 
allowed farmers to plant between 10 and 
25 percent of their 1989 permitted pro- 
gram crop acreage to soybeans or sun- 
flowers without affecting the producers' 
historic bases. The Secretary was given 
the authority to determine exactly how 
much acreage could be shifted. 

Farmers who plant soybeans and sun- 
flowers on program crop acreage cannot 
receive any program benefits on these 
acres other than soybean or sunflower 
seed price suppon loans and purchases. 
The law allowed for an expansion to the 
1990 crop. 

The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 
of 1989 (PX. 101-239) made the soy- 
bean and sunflower planting provision of 
the Disaster Assistance Act of 1988 man- 
datory for the 1990 crop year. P.L. 101- 
239 expanded the provision to allow 
program crop producers to plant up to 25 
percent of their permitted acreage to soy- 
beans, sunflowers, and safflowers for the 
1990 crop. Nonetheless, the Secretary 
was allowed to scale back the acreage 
shift if warranted by market develop- 
ments- {Susan Pollack and Lori Lynch 
(202) 786-1689} 33 




Job Growth 
Moderates 



Rural areas have recovered from 
the soaring unemployment rates 
and stagnant job growth of the 
early 1980*s. Annual average unemploy- 
ment rates in nonmetropolitan (non- 
metro) areas have declined fairly 
consistently since the 1980-82 recession. 
And, beginning tn the last half of 1988, 
nonmetro employment growth rates have 
equaled or surpassed those of metro 
areas. 

However, the most recent data point to 
moderating growth in rural and urban 
employment in the last quarter of 1989 
and first quarter of 1990. This reflects 
recentdeclines in manufacturing jobs 
and a slowdown in the national economy 
that began in second-half 1989. 

Current indicators do not point to a sub- 
stantial weakening of the rural labor mar- 
ket Nonetheless, rural areas are likely to 
sec more moderate job growth and stable 
unemployment rates for the rest of this 
year. 

Nonmetro employment conditions are 
increasingly important for farmers, as 
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High Unemployment Lingers in Many Nonmetro Aieas 
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Annual averages, 1969, 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 




■ Over 1.5 times U.S^ avg 

■ 1 to 1.5 times U.S. avg. 
I [ U.S. avg. (5.3%) or less 
I I M«lro counties 



greater numbers of fanii families turn lo 
off-^rm earnings lo su[^lemeni fann 
income. According lo the Census of 
Agriculuire, over half of all farm opera- 
tors held off-farm jobs in 1987, 
Fanners' success in finding adequate off- 
farm employment wiJJ depend in part on 
the health irf the rural economy and the 
charactcrisijcs of the rural labor market. 

Rural Employment 
Grew Faster 

Employment in nonmetro areas grew by 
almost 900.000 workers daring 1989, up 
3,7 percent, versus a l>6-percent gain in 
metro employment. The rural advantage 
continued into the first pan of 1990, 
marking the eighth straight quarter that 
nonmetro growth equaled or surpassed 
metro growth. 

Rural areas were hit harder than urban 
areas by the 1980-82 recession and 
needed larger employment gains lo 
return to prerocession conditions. How- 
ever, these rural growth rates may be 
somewhat optimtstic. Other data sources 
suggest that metro and nonmetro areas 
arc growing at more equal rates. 

Recent rural employment growth now 
reflecis an expansion of the labor force 



Nonmetro Unemplovment Rate Fails, But Remains Above Metro Rate 
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as well as a rehiring of the unemployed. 
In 1989, nonmetro labor force participa- 
tion rose to Over 63 percent, the highest 
since data were ftfst collected in 1973, 
The metro labor force participation rate 
also set a record at over 67 percent. 



The nonmetro participation rate is below 
the metro rate largely because nonmetro 
areas have higher proponions of disabled 
and other individuals held out of the 
labor force due to family responsibilities. 
In 1989, 262 million people 16 years 
and older were in the rural labor force, 
accounting forabout2l pocentof the 
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total US, labor force. Most of ihe recent 
growih in ihe nonmetro lalwr force was 
among whites, women, and workeis aged 
35-54, 

Throughout this article, the tenns "rural" 
and "nonmetro" are used interchange- 
ably. They both refer to counties outside 
of metropolitan statistical areas CMSA's), 

Rural Unemployment 
Rate Stabilizes 

After declining for 4 years, the niral 
unemployment rate, at 6.6 percent, 
remained unchanged from a year earlier 
in the first quarter of 1990, This may 
mean that nonmetro unemployment rates 
are leveling off as rural areas complete 
their recovery. Or it may reflect the 
recent sk>wdown in the national 
economy. 

Nonetheless, on an annual basis, average 
unemployment in rural areas has 
declined fairly consistently from its peak 
of 10,1 percent in 1982 and 1983, The 
)db\css rate dropped from 6,2 percent in 
1988 10 57 in 1989, the lowest in 10 
years. But while the nonmetro annual 
unemployment rate has returned to pre- 
recession ranges, it remains higher than 
the metro rale (5,2 percent). Prior lo the 
recession, rural rates were lower than 
urban rates. 

Despite the declines in rural unemploy- 
ment rates over the past several years, 
some population groups — particularly 
minorities and teenagers — continue to 
dominate the unemployment picture. In 
1989, 15.3 percent of the teenagers, 12 
percent of blacks, and 9,3 percent of His- 
panics in rural areas were looking for 
work. Nonmetro black teenagers were 
particularly disadvantagedi with an unem- 
ployment rate of over 32 percent 

Rural Gains 
Are Uneven 

While rural joblessness has declined 
overall, many pockets of high unemploy- 
ment persist Unemployment in non- 
metro counties in 1 989 ranged from 1 ,2 
percent in Faulk County, S,D, to 34.5 per- 
cent in Stair County, Tex. 



Some 900 counties (38 percent of all non- 
metro counties) showed the brightest 
unemployment picture in 1989, with 
rates below the 5,3-pcrcent U,S, average. 
These counties were spread throughout 
the Midwest, New England, the Moun- 
tain States of Nevada, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana, and the Eastern Seaboard States of 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

A large proportion of these low-unem- 
ployment counties are highly dependent 
on farming^-and farming-dependent 
counties tradiUoruilly have had lower 
unemployment rates than other types of 
counties. However despite their low 
unemployment rates, many of these agri- 
Cultural counties have shown sizable pop- 
ulation declines and little or no 
employment growth in recent years. 

In contrast, over 600 counties (25 per- 
cent of all nonmetro counties) had unem- 
ployment rates above 8 percent 1 ,5 
times the national average in 1989, 
Some of these high-unempbyment coun- 
ties, particularly in Texas. Alaska, parts 
of the Southeast, and the Mississippi 
Delta, are dependent on natural gas and 
oil production. 

While unemployment for most rural 
counties peaked during the 1 980-82 
recession, rates in energy-relaied coun- 
ties crested in 1986 as oil prices and 
energy production fcU. Most of these 
counties have seen some drop in unem- 
ployment since 1986, but rates remain 
high. 

High unemployment rates in other non- 
metro counties have been more persistent 
over time. The mining-dependent areas 
of Michigan, Oregon, and pans of Appa- 
lachia were particularly hard hil during 
the recession and have not yet fully 
recovered. They continue to have higher 
unemployment rates and slower employ- 
ment growth than counties with other 
economic bases. 

The manufacturing, timber, and resort 
areas of the Northern Pacific and Lake 
States have experienced pcrsistenUy high 



unemployment rales largely because they 
deperid on seasonal employment. 

Chronically high unemployment rates 
also typify the Indian reservations of the 
Northern Plains and Southwest, as well 
as areas in the Mississippi Delta and 
Southeastern States with predominantly 
poor Hispanic or black populations, Ltm- 
iied employment opportunities and work 
forces with low levels of education and 
training characterize many of these coun- 
ties, [Leslie A. Whitener (202) 
786-1540} ag 
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A Market-Oriented 
Stocks Proposal 



The Administration's proposals for ihe 1990 farm bill 
would c(Kitinuc to reduce the role of government in grain 
markets^inline with the spirit of the 1985 AcL Funda- 
mentally, the proposal lecom mends continuing the authority to 
keep loan rates below expected long-run market prices. Also, 
the jHioposal calls for more planting Rexibility, less retiance on 
acreage reducticKi programs (ARP's), and a smaller, more mar- 
ket-mented Farmer-Owned Reserve (FOR) stocks program. 
The Food Security Wheat Reserve of 4 million tons, mandated 
undercurrent law, would remain unchanged. 

In June, the House and Senate Agriculture Commiiices approved 
a farm bill including provisions for a FOR that are similar to the 
Administration's proposal. 

With loan rates generally below market prices, according to the 
Administration's proposal* the grain markets would clear most 
years without farmers selling their crops to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation (CCC) by defaulting on nonrecourse loans. 
And total grain stocks would decline: the drop in govemment 
and subsidized stocks would outweigh a gain in private unsubsi- 
dized stocks. 

The resulting lower total stocks would push down ARP require- 
ments, because, according to the proposal, the ARP's would be 
linked lo the rutio of carryover stocks to total use- This should 
lead lo more reliance on the market and less on ARP's to bal- 
ance supply and demand. 

The Administration's proposal is explicit in expecting that 
"...ARP's are likely lo be smaller in the 1990's because of the 
Conservati(Ki Reserve Program, growing domestic and export 
use, and more competitive pricing policies." 

The proposal also calls for a smaller Farmer-Owned Reserve 
(FOR) that is less insulated from the market The i^oposed FOR 
isa9-12 month storage subsidy program, in contrast to the cur- 
rent FOR, which is a muliiyear storage and interest rate subsidy 
program combined with a loan program. 

Stocks would always be in release status under the proposed pro- 
gram, because release prices would be eliminated. Farmers 
would decide when to remove stocks from the reserve based on 
marketing opportunities. The govemment would have the 
authority to influerve stockholding at the margin by changing 
stOTage subsidies. However, stocks would not be isolated from 
the marketplace. 




The main feauires of the proposed FOR include: 
. a contract of9-12 months, beginning somewhat after the 

Stan of the marketing year; 
. a maximum reserve of 300 million bushels for wheat and 

600 million for feed grains, but no minimum levels; 
. no link lo a loan program, although grain under loan could 

be placed in the reserve; 
. no price or quantity triggers for release or entry; 
. storage payments to be made quarterly; and 
• discretion to eliminate storage subsidy payments when 

prices reach 140 percent of ihe loan rate. 

What's Behind 
Stocks Policies? 

Why does ihe govemment own or subsidize stocks? Stock accu- 
mulations have often been an expensive byproduct of federal 
price supports. The supports are aimed at i^olecting farmers 
from low prices and promoting orderly grain marketing. Under 
these policies* farmers arc guaranteed a minimum price. When 
market prices arc below this minimum, participating farmer? sell 
their grain to the govemment at an annually announced loan rale. 

Aside from protecting farmers frcrni low prices, govemment 
stocks can help stabilize prices in the short run. Free market par- 
ticipants consider only expected future profits when deciding to 
hold stocks. So, without government stocks, an unexpected 
event which cut output (such as a drought) would increase prices 
more sharply in the short term because private stock levels 
would be smaller. 
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Government purchases and stockholding when prices are low, 
and saJes when prices move up, can smooth out such price vola- 
tihiy without affecting average prices over the long nm. This 
type of policy can cut consumer and producer risks. The ques- 
tion is, does society value price stability more than the free mar- 
ket? Research on this question has been inconclusive. 

HisioricaUy, though, price-support policies often resulted in 
large accumulations of government stocks. As a result, a num- 
ber of surplus-disposal schemes were put in place, and ARP's 
weie used to limit output Loan rates werc lowered, while the 
disposal mechanisms put downward pressure on world prices. 

Following the world grain shortages of the mid- 1970*s, interest 
in stocks focused more on their role as a buffer against tight 
food supplies. The FOR now in place was designed with ihis 
role in mind. It provides farmers benefits from holding stocks 
over a number of years while serving as a buffer against a possi- 
ble future production shortfall. Such a shortfall would push up 
market prices lo the FOR-ielcase prices, and then the stocks 
would move onto the market. 

How Would the 
FOR Work? 

Grain Release Procedure. — Because ihe proposed FOR would 
always be in release status, FOR stocks would be more readily 
accessible to ihe 



marketplace than 
under the current 
FOR, and not iso- 
lated because of 
high release prices. 
Farmers would 
decide when to 
remove stocks from 
the reserve based on 
the economic incen- 
tives of the market- 
place. 



FOR Stocks WooM Drop 



These features would enable production to rebound in the year 
following a shortfall, thereby reducing the need for a larger 
muItiyearFOR. Thus* the purpose of reserves would be to sup- 
plement production In a short-crop year, bridging the production 
gap until land previously idled under the ARP*s — and poten- 
tially land from other crops — is planted in the following year. 

FOR Ceiling. — The Administration's proposal calls for a maxi- 
mum of 300 million bushels in the wheat FOR and 600 million 
in the feed grain FOR. This places an upper limit on the total 
cost of the program. These ceilings are less than those implied 
by the 1985 Act, and less than the average FOR stocks during 
1979-89. Under the 1985 Act, ceilings are 30 percent of use for 
wheat and 1 5 percent of use fcM- feed grains. 

Consequently, government distortion of the marketplace and 
budget costs would be smaller, but there would also be less pro- 
tection against sharp price spikes for grain consumers in a 
severe-drought year. Nonetheless, by abolishing release prices, 
the new FOR would smooth out price volatility in a more nor- 
mal year. Since midyear stocks of grain held on farms are typi- 
cally well above the proposed maximum FOR levels, limited 
entry rules probably woukJ always be needed. 

Moreover, unless the storage subsidy is large and market prices 
are low, net increases in total private stocks due to the program 
will be smaller than the proposed FOR ceilings. Some of the 
grain placed in the FOR would have been held anyway. 
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Contract Length.— 

The proposed FOR control length is 9-12 months because 
Slocks and annual ARP's are viewed as comptements in adapt- 
ing market supplies to demand. Land idled under ARP's repre- 
sents unused capacity that can be brought back into production 
the following year if supplies are tight Further, the increased 
planting flexibility also proposed by the Administration would 
attract additional land to those crops that werc in relatively short 
supply (see the articles on flexibility in this issue and the 
Mafch AOy 



Storage Pay- 
ments. — The pro- 
posal calls for fixed 
storage payments, 
paid quarterly. The 
Secretary of Agri- 
culture would have 
the authority to stop 
storage payments if 
prices were above 
140 percent of the 
loan rale. Thus, the 
^^^_,___,_^ — _ — major storage pay- 
ment feauires relate 
to the payment rate, the liming of payments, and rules for termi- 
nating payments. The fixed storage payment proposal is similar 
to the current payment procedure. 

The basic loan rates would be 75-85 percent of a moving aver- 
age of annual average market prices for the past 5 years (drop- 
ping the highest and lowest years). But loan rau:s would not be 
allowed to drop more than 5 percent per year. The option to 
stop FOR storage payments Implies that storage subsidies could 
be eliminated in the long run when market prices were more 
than 105-1 19 percent of the S-year moving average, if Findley 
adjustments were discontinued — or above 84-95 percent of the 
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Higher Storage Subsidies Would Mean Larger Total 
Stock incrsaset* 



Storage subsidy 


Wheal Com 


.10 
.30 
.50 


Gain in !otat &iocks 
as percent of 
FOR cetitngs 

3 9 
to 25 

20 39 



'AUun^ng prices of 13.00 per bushel for wheaf and 12.00 ptff tKjshel tor 
com, and a FOR ceiling Qf 300 milion buvheJi Ibr wheal and GOO million 
bushels br corn. 



5-year average, if Findiey adjusunents were continued. The 
Findiey adjusunents give the Secretary the additional option of 
cutting loan rates up to 20 percent for any given year. 

The Bottom Line: 
Smaller Stocks 

The amount added to total private stocks in any year due to the 
proposed FOR would depend on: the current market price, 
expected futuie prices, storage cosis, the storage subsidy rate, 
and the maximum slocks allowed into the FOR. Research shows 
that the impacts of storage subsidies on stocks arc larger when 
prices arc lower and per-bushel subsidies arc larger, 

Compared with not havii^g a FOR, the FOR with aproposed cap 
of 300 million bushels for wheat would increase total private 
wheat stocks by as much as 300 million bushels, assuming low 
prices {S2.5(Vbu.) and high storage subsidies (ISQ/bu,), But 
with high prices {$4,50/bu,) and low subsidies ($,10/bu.), stocks 
would go t^ as liule as 4 million bushels. 

For com, the changes woukl range from a high of 282 million 
bushels with a $ 1 ,5(Vbu, price and a $0,50 subsidy, to a low of 
21 million bushels with a $4,00price and $0,10 subsidy. These 
estimates assume that expected future prices are an average of 
the current and the previous 2-ycais' annual prices. 

Compared to the cunent FOR, the proposed FOR would lead to 
lower total ending stocks. The current FOR requires a minimum 
FOR carryover of 300 million bushels of wheat and 450 million 
of feed grains, but the proposed FOR would have no mini- 
mums— only ceilings. Under the proposed FOR, the probability 
of tight grain stocks would be somewhat higher. However, there 
is a chance that the CCC would occasionally end up with more 
stocks, because some fanners could be kept out of the FOR by 
theceilings. This wouldhappen if pricestrendedsharplydown 
in the near term. 



The proposed FOR is expected to reduce government costs 
because a smaller quantity of grain storage would be subsidized, 
and because of the option that payments may be stopped when 
the market price exceeds 140 percent of the loan rate. Adminis- 
tering the proposed program should be simpler because there 
would be fewer rules. Depending upon the amount of discretion 
given the Secretary, market uncertainty generated by govern- 
ment management of the program would be reduced. 

Although some increase in privately held grain stocks would be 
expected in response to the FOR proposal, the net result over 
several years would be to reduce average total U.S, stock levels. 
Lower grain stocks likely would boost price volatility within a 
severe-drought year. 

But the increased planting flexibility would dampen volatility 
ova the long term, as farmers changed what they planted in 
response to price signals. Nonetheless, FOR stocks would be 
more available to the market than they are now, so moderate 
price runups due to relatively small market imbalances would be 
dampened in the short run, [Harry Baumes, Fred Nelson, J. 
Michael Price, Robert ReinseU Jerry Sharpies, and Paul West- 
con (202) 786-1689] ^ 
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Grains: 

The Global Outlook 



World production of coarse grains and wheal combined 
in 1990^1 is projected to outpace consumption and 
permit a slight increa^ in sux;ks. This would be the 
first such increase in 4 years. 

However, wheat is expected to account for all the gain in stocks 
as world coarse grain use again outstrips production. Global 
coarse grain stocks are expected to continue down for the fourth 
consecutive year. 

Prices in world grain markets in recent weeks reflect expecta- 
tions of more abundant wheat stq)plLes and tighter coarse grain 
supplies: wheat prices have been falling while com prices have 
b^n moving up. The divergent outlook marks a rtvei^ of the 
situation a year ago when wheat was becoming more scarce. 

Wheat Supplies 
To Rise 

Worid coarse grain and wheat slocks were record high in 
1986/87, but have fallen dramaucally since then. In 1989^, 
global ending stocks are forecast to be 44 percent below their 
peak. 

Much of the drawdown has occurred in the U.S., although for- 
eign ending stocks also have fallen since 1986/87. In the U.S., 
government programs led to a decline in grain area and then 
drought lowered production. This is reducing 1989/90 U.S. 
grain ending slocks to the lov^st since 1975/76. Competitor pro- 
duction during the mid-1980*s also declined as area fell in 
response to low world prices- Many competitors also experi- 
enced adverse weather. 

By 1988/89, concern about burdensome supplies began to shift 
to worries about adequacy. Exporting countries were able to 
continue supplying the world market only by drawing down 
stocks. 

Going into 1990/?l, there arc signs of a small turnaround for 
wheat, while coarse grain supplies are expected to tighten a bit 
further. For the Qrst time since 1987/88, wheat production is 
projected to exceed consumption, leading to a modest recovery 
in global stocks. Wheat ibices are expected to decline, and 
world trade is forecast to increase. More wheat will be traded to 
feed livestock. 




While coarsegrainstocksarecxpectedto fall again in 1990/?1, 
the gap between production and use is likely to narrow consider- 
ably. Global coarse grain consumption is not projected to rise 
because some lowcrpriced wheal will replace coarse grains in 
livestock rations. 

Wheat Competition 
To Stiffen 

Although U.S. wheat stocks continued to fall in 1989/90, foreign 
supplies began to recover. While beginning world stocks in 
1990/?1 are the lowest since 198 1/82, wheat area and yields are 
forecast to rise in both importing and exporting countries. Last 
year's relatively high prices, government policies, and favorable 
weather are contributing to forecast production gains in several 
of the major exporting countries, as well as several large import- 
ing countries, including the USSR and China. 

Global wheal consumption is forecast up 3 percent, slightly 
below the 30ycar trend. While population growth and rising 
incomes account for much of the increase, a projected 10-per- 
cent rise in the use of wheat for feed also is contributing to the 
1990/91 gain. 

World trade is projected up 4 percent to 101 million tons, 
despite a favorable production outlook for several major import- 
ers. The main reason for the rise is the larger imports of wheat 
for feeding. However, die big U.S. crop, and the largest produc- 
tion since 1984/85 in the competing exporting countries, mean 
more competition and lower wheat export prices. 

U.S. wheat exports in 1990/?1 (July/June) are projected to be 34 
millicxi tons, down 1 percent from 1989^. Moreover, the U.S. 
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maik&t share could slip to 34 peicent from 35 a year earlier. 
Two main factors account for \hc decline. 

First, major compcuiors will have greaicr exportable supplies 
because of lariger crops. Their harvested area is likely to go up 
because of favorable weather across much of Northern Europe, 
improved moisture conditions in the Canadian spring wheal 
areas, and good planting conditions in Argentina and parts of 
Australia. 

Second, the anticipated increase in world trade is based largely 
on increased importsofwheatforfeeding. Trade in bread-qual* 
ity wheat is expected to remain virtually unchanged because of 
projected large crops in a number of importing countries. Yet, 
the U.S. generally exports milling quality wheat. Competitors, 
especially the EC, have historically been the major suppliers of 
wheat for feeding and probably will be the beneficiaries of 
increased trade in the com ing year. 

Record EC Wheat 
Exports Foreseen 

EC wheat production is forecast to be the second highest ever, 
although adverse weather in Southern Europe will keep har- 
vested area below 1989/90, Overall, EC yields are projected up 
6 percent The yield gains will be most notable in France and 
the United Kingdom, where many fanners shifted from prc- 
miumniuality bread wheat varieties to the higher yielding, lower 
protein varieties that arc morc suitable for feed. 

Increased production of lower quality wheal probably will have 
major ccwiscquenccs for both the export and domestic feed mar- 
kets. USDA projects that EC e;tports will be a record-breaking 
22 million tons. And. untikcthe last 2 years, a significant por- 
tion probably will be feed wheat, despite expectations of more 
wheal feeding within the EC. 

Of all U.S. competitors, Canada is forecast to expand production 
the most in 1990/9 1, Canadian wheat fanners face few produc- 
tion alternatives. And planting conditions are better than last 
year, accounting for much of the forecast area increase. In addi- 
tion, wheat prices, while below 1989/90, are still expected to be 
favorable relative to other crops. Increased output probably will 
lead to gains in both exports and ending stocks. 

Several indicators point to larger area in Australia, although out- 
put there is forecast down from 1989/90 because of anticipated 
lower yields. Sheep production competes with wheat for land in 
Australia. Butreccnlly, wool prices dropped sharply and Austra- 
lian wool stocks increased. 

Even though world wheat prices are likely to Call in 1990/91, the 
relative change in prices between wheat and wool is making 
wheat more attractive lo some producers. Moreover, deprecia- 
tion of the Australian dollar likely will cushion Australian pro- 
ducers from the slide in prices. 



World Wheat Stocks Expected To Rise . . , 
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In Aigeniina, production is forecast to go up, although uncer- 
tainty about area there is much morc acute. Hyperinflation 
reduced Argentine farmers' access lo credit and use of inputs. 
Nonetheless, inflation recently slowed, and farmers' ability to 
buy inputs could improve. 

Further, the Argentine government announced a reduction in 
export taxes on grain in May, hoping lo boosi plantings. How- 
ever, export taxes rose last year at harvest, despite earlier prom- 
ised reductions. It is unclear whether this year's announced cut 
in the tax rate will be enough to encourage farmers to e;tpand 
area. 

Despite these uncertainties, many Argentine farmers, especially 
those who double-Crop soybeans, probably need the income that 
wheat provides and likely will plant as much or morc wheat than 
a year ago. 
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Price Signals Favor 
Wheat for Livestock 

In recent monihs, ceo export prices have been creeping upward 
while wheat prices have begun id slide. Wheal export prices 
stayed high ihrough much of 1989/?0, largely because U.S, pro- 
duction lagged when drought spread through ihe Souihem 
Plains. Since March, however, prospects for an abundant 
1990/9 1 winter wheat harvest in the U.S., Northern Europe, the 
USSR, and Oiina have contributed id a sharp price decline. 

Competition id sell old^rup wheat became acute as many 
importers waited for the 1990^1 harvest id push prices down 
even more. Prices of new-crop wheat continued id fall as the 
harvest of the large winter wheat crops approached. 

For com, USDA has tightened estimates of U-S, ending stocks 
as demand surged. Strong demand and ^ing stocks have been 
pushing prices higher. While U,S, wheat generally docs not 
compete with com for export markets, some new-crop U.S. 
wheat reportedly has been sold for less than com. 

In 1986/87 and 1987/88, when supplies were abundant and 
wheat was priced more competitively with com, world wheat 
feeding and trade in feed*quality wheat rose. Since then, both 
have declined as wheat prices increased. 

In the past, when the whcat-to-com price ratio was low, several 
importers— particularly Ihe Soviet Union, South Korea, and East- 
em Europe— substituted feed wheat for coarse grain imports. 
Historically, the Soviet Union, the EC, Eastcm Europe, the U,S„ 
and Canada have accounted for more than 90 percent of global 
wheat feeding. 

Global Coarse Grain 
Stocks To Drop 

The U,S. will account for most of the nearly 3-percent forecast 
gain in global coarse grain production in 1990^1. Foreign pro- 
duction also is projected to rise slightly, due to higher yields and 
increased area Among individual countries, no major swings in 
production are anticipated. 

In 1990/91, foreign use of coarse grains is projected to drop less 
than 1 percent, but this would be the first decline since 1985/86. 
The key reason for the potential decline is the probable change 
in livestock rations. However, the decline is expected to be off- 
set by a small increase in U.S. use, leaving gbbal consumption 
unchanged, and matching the forecast record for 1989/90. 

As the largest producer, consumer, and stockholder, the U.S. 
dominates the world coarse grain market To a greater degree 
, than wtKat, the drop in U.S. coarse grain supplies resulting from 
the 1988 drought played the pivotal role in reducing world 
stocks. U.S. coarse grain production dropped 31 percent in 
1988/89, and led to a record reduction in U.S. and world car* 
ryover slocks. 



World Wheat Output To Jump 6 Percent, Coai?^^^^^ 


Grains To Move Up Nearly 3 Percent 
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In 1989^0, world consumption of coarse grains began to pick 
up, mainly due lo a rebound in the U.S. However, foreign devel- 
opments also contributed lo some tightening of supplies. For- 
eign coarse grain sux:ks, although much smaller than in ihe VS., 
also have been dcctining in recent years. Since ihe mid-1980's, 
foreign use has been expanding modestly while foreign produc- 
tion has been fairly flat. In 1989/90, foreign ending stocks are 
expected id fall 12 percent 

World trade in coarse grains is projected down about 6 percent 
in 1990/91. This outlook marks a break from the strong growth 
in Ihe previous 2 years. 

World coarse grain trade rose 14 percent "m 1988/89 because of 
a shaip upturn in Soviet demand. This was largely in response 
to tight global wheat supplies that year, and reduced Soviet 
imports of wheat for feed. A fall in Soviet wheal imports, some 
of which were used for feed, accounted for three-quarters of the 
8-million-ion drop in world wheat trade in 1988/89. 

Coarse grain trade probably is rising another 7 percent in 
1989/90 ID 101 million tons, the second highest on record. This 
reflects continued large Soviet imports and higher imports by 
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Grain Trade: Wheal Up, Coarse Grains To Slip* 
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severaJ other countries and regions* including Mexico, Taiwan, 
Turkey, and Eastern Europe, 

Competitor Coarse Grain 
Exports Stagnate 

Unlike wheat, coarse grain exports by compeiing suppliers have 
been trending down in recent years, and a further drop is pro- 
jected in 1990/91, With larga US, shipments and stagnant com^ 



petitor sales, the U,S, share of the world coarse grain market has 
been growing impressively. 

In 1989/90 (October/September), U.S, exports arc forecast to 
reach 69 million tons, the highest since 1980/81, This would 
give the U,S, a 68-percent share of the world market, the second 
highest On record. 

While U,S, exports arc projected to decline to 64.5 million tons 
in 199(y9l, the U,S, market share likely will remain firm 
because competitor e^ipons also are forecast to slip. 

All of the drop in US, exports is expected to be com, with no 
change in sorghum and barley. Competitor exports of com and 
barley are projected down in 1990/91, but their sorghum exports 
arc expected to rise, 

Argentine coarse grain exports have fallen in recent years, 
reflecting weather problems and because some farmers switched 
to oilseeds. Argentina's exports would have fallen further, but a 
severe economic crisis curbed domestic demand, Argentina's 
com exports in 1990/91 arc projected to rise 40 percent based on 
a forecast production increase. The slippage in Argentina's com 
area may have bottomed out 

A declining trend in Thailand's com exports reflects strong 
growth in domestic feed use and a decline in area. Another 
slightdrop isprojcctcd in 1990/91 shipments. No significant 
change is expected in South African production, but its com 
exports likely will drop in 1 990/9 1 due to tower canyovcr 
stocks. South Africa's com area is trending down, reflecting pol- 
icies to reduce expon subsidies. 

China*scomexportsarcprojectedtobe unchanged in 1990/91, 
after dropping since 1985/86, Stronger domestic demand 
accounts for much of the decline, but tnmsponaiion difficulties 
continue to hamper grain distribution. Exports from China *s sur- 
plus regions arc attractive to the government because the country 
needs foreign exchange earnings. 

Com exports from the EC probably will drop in 1990/91 
because of a projected decline in production. Dry conditions in 
France hampered com planting, A slight fall in EC barley out- 
put is also likely as area slips, but exports are expected to stay 
high at 9 million tons, 

Canada's 1990/91 barley crop is projected up about 7 percent, 
but exports probably will be flat, Australia's barley exports arc 
likely to decline nearly 30 percent in 1990/91 , while its sorghum 
exports will rise maiginally. 
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Little Surplus 
To Absorb Shocks 

The targe stock drawdown of the late 1 9S0*s prevented a decline 
in wcvld grain consumption. However, the ratio of wheat and 
coarse grain stocks to use has fallen diamatically, from 30-9 per- 
cent in 1986/87 lo a forecast 16.7 in 1989/90. This would be the 
lowest since the early 1970*s and shows that supplies are tight 
relative to consumption. In 1990/91, the ratio is projected to 
edge up to 17.1 percent. 

During the coming year, wheat and coarse grain stocks will not 
provide a cushion for any sudden shortfalls as they did in the 
recent drought years. For wheat, a significant portion of 
1990/91 production is already assured, with prospects generally 
favorable for the U.S. and other Northern Hemisphere winter 
wheat crops now being harvested. The U.S. crop is forecast to 
be the third highest ever. 

However, while early projections for many major spring wheat 
and Southern Hemisphere producers are also up, a serious short- 
fall, especially in Canada or the USSR, would shift the global 
forecast &om one of modest recovery to one of very tight sup- 
plies and higher prices. 

For coarse grains , there is more vulnerability to a weather- 
induced shock t>ecause most of the significant producers have 
just planted The U.S. situation will be the most critical, 
although crop prospects lo date have been generally favorable. 

Sudden changes in import demand also would contribute to a fur- 
ther tightening — or easing — of supplies. The Soviet Union and 
China generally account for about 25 percent of world wheat 
and coarse grain imports. Not only are they the largest import- 
ers, but they are also the source of major market swings. In 
1990/91, the two countries are forecast to account for 28 percent 
of wcB'ld wheat imports and 22 percent of coarse grain imports. 

Vet, both countries face serious fmancial constraints. In China, 
strong consumer demand must be babnced against limited 
access to foreign exchange. In the Soviet Union, political pres- 
sure to reduce wheat imports and increase self-sufficjcncy might 
prevent an expansion of wheat imports, even for feed. However, 
internal pressure to increase meat production is likely to out- 
weigh the desire to curb imports. 

Both countries are forecast to produce large wheat and coarse 
grain crops. China's grain crop is projected to set a record in 
1990/91, Early projections for the USSR arc favorable, with a 
215-million-ton loial grain crop. However, the ability of both 
governments to procure enough domestic grain for urban con- 
sumen and livestock operations has been a problem and will be 
a critical factor in determining 199CV91 imports. [Sara Schwartz 
and Pete Riley (202) 786-1 824} 03 



Upcoming Releases From tbe Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release dates of Agricultural Statis-j 
tics Board reports thai will be issued by the time the next 
Agricultural Outlook comes ofT press. 
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Something special for Agricultural Outlook readers 

Find out what else is happening in 
RURAL AMERICA 

Subscribe to... 

Rural Conditions and TVends 



A new periodical from USDA's Economic Research Service. 

Track rural events on a variety of subjects in this new quarterly 
periodical: macroeconomic conditions, employment and 
underemployment, industrial structure, earnings and income, 
poverty, and population. 

Quick-read text and sharp graphics will help you get the 
information you need to know efficiently and effectively. 

To receive a sample copy of the premier issue, call 
1-800-999-6779 toll free. Then order your subscription 
by August 31, 1990, and get a premier subscription 
rate of just $1 2.50 per y ear \ That's $1 .50 off the 
regular subscription rate! 



Call or write today for a free sample copy of 

Rural Conditions and TVends 

Phone toll free 1-800-999-6779 or send to 
ERS/NASS, P.O. Box 1608, Rockvilte, MD. 
20849-1608. 
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Table 1.— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 
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113,5 


15S.3 
116.6 
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110.2 


152.5 

100.7 


162.0 

107.5 


171.6 
114.4 
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121 


176-183 
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12,7 


36.7 
32.2 


46.7 
32.4 


51.6 
36.0 
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57.2 
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Prices roceiv^d by farmers (1977b100) 
Livestock & proaucts 
Crop* 

PrJcott paid by fonnars. (1077b100) 
Production items 
Commodities & aarvlcae. intarest. 
taxes. & wages 

Cash receipts ($bjl.) 1/ 
livestock (S bil.) 
Crops ($bil.) 

Market basket (108 2 -64^100) 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/retail cost (%) 

Retail prices (l982-e4>100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 

Agncultural exports (S bit.) 21 
Agricultural Imports {% bW) 2/ 

Commercial production 
n^ meat (mil. lb.) 
Poultry (mfl. lb.) 
Eggs (mil. doz) 
Milk (biU \b.) 

Consijmption. par Capita 
R#d meat and poultry (IbJ 

Com baghnJna stocka{mH. bu.) 3/ 
ComusefmJL bu,)3/ 

Prices 4/ 

Choice steers-»Omaha fS/cwt) 
Barrows & gllta— 7 mkts. f$/cwt) 
BroJIefa— 12-city (ctsJIb.j 
"" jr Alarge(cti 
plant (S/cwt) 

Wheat— KC HRW ordinary ($A)U.) 
Corn — Chicago (S/bu .) 
Soybeans— Chicago ($/bu.) 
Coltof*— Avg. spot mkt. (ctsJIbJ 

Gross cash Income {S bt\.) 
Qrosscash expenses ($ biL) 

Net (^8h Income ($ bil.) 
Net farm income ($ biL) 

Farm real estate values 5/ 
Nominal ($ per acre) 
Real (1977$) 

1/ Querteriy data seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 2/ Annual data based on Oct.-Sept fiscal years ending with year Indicated. 3/ Dec-Feb. first quarter; 
Mar.-MayaecondquarterNune-Aug. Third Quarter: SepL-Nov. fourth quarter: Sept -Aug. annual Use Inclucies exports & domestic disappearance. 4/SimpJe 
averages. 5/ 1990-01 values es of January 1. 1966-69 values ae of February 1, 1682-65 veJues as of April 1 . F ■ forecast. — ■ not avaFiable. 
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Table 2— U.S. Gross Notional Product & Related Data. 



Annual 



1060 



1987 



4^524.3 

3.010,8 
421.0 
998.1 
1772 
520.2 

1.591.7 

699.0 

670.6 

29.3 

-112.6 

026.1 



3.853.7 



1968 1989 i II IN IV. 

$ billion {quarterly data eaasonalCy adiuet&d at annual ratas) 
4.880,6 5.234.0 6.113.1 5.201,7 5.281.0 6.340.2 



3.235.1 
455.2 

K052.3 
1B6.8 

559.7 
1.727.6 

750.3 

719.6 

30.6 

-73.7 



3.471.1 
473.2 

1.123.4 
200.1 
594.9 

1 .874.4 

773.4 

746.3 

27.1 

^7.1 



968.9 1.036.6 



3.3ai.4 
466.4 

1.098.3 
195.0 
687,3 

1.816.7 

769.6 

742.0 

27.7 

-64.0 

1.016.0 



3.444.1 
471.0 

1.121.6 
19S.9 
692.2 

1.851.7 

776.0 

747,6 

27.4 

-50.6 

K033.2 



1982 $ bllNon {quar^orly data aea«on«lly adjuft^d at annual fal68) 
4.024 4 4.144.1 4,106.8 4.132.5 4.162,9 4.174.1 



Qroat national product 
Per«onal consumption 

expenditures 

Durably goods 

Nondurable good* 
Clothing &«io«s 
Food &bev«ra9»e 

Services 
Gross private domestic 

Investment 

Rx9d fnveetment 

Change in busings fnventoriee 
Net exports of good* & services 
Qovemment purchases of 

goods & services 



Gross national Product 
Pereonal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable good* 
ClotHng & shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 

QrOflS pflvate domestic Investment 
Rxttd frrvetfment 
Change In business Inventories 
Net export* of goode & servkee 
Governmefft purchaees of 
goods & services 

QNP Implicit price deflaitor {% change) 
Disposable personal Income ($ biU 
Dispoaable per Income {1982 $ blL) 
Per capita divpotable per. income (I) 
Per capita die. per. Income {1082 1) 
U.S. population, total. Incl. military 
abroad <mil.) 
Civilian population <miL) 



Induetriat production (1987*100) 
Leading economic Indicator* (1962-100) 

Civilian emptoymeol (mil, persons) 
Civilian unempjoymant f«te (%) 
Personal Income ($ bil. annual rate) 

Money *ock-M2 {dally avg.){$bH .11/ 
Three-month Treasury WiTrate (W) 
AAA corporate bond yield {Moo<Jy's) (W) 
Hou«ir>g start* (1.000)2/ 

Auto aailes at retail, total (mil.) 
Business Ir^ventory/sales ratio 
Sales olsil retail stores ($ bll.) 
Nondurable goods storee ($ bil.) 

Food stores ($blL) 

Eating & drinking places ($ bil.) 

Apparel & accessory stores {$ bil.) 

1/ Annual dataasof December of the year listed £/ Private .including farm. P* preliminary. ^ ■ not available, 
information contact: Ann Duncart (202) 786-331 3, 



3.508.1 
486.1 

1.131.4 
202.2 
698.1 

1.890.6 

779.1 

751.7 

27.4 

-45.1 

1.035.0 



3,550.6 
489.5 

1.142.4 
204.3 
0016 

1.936.7 

770.1 

744.0 

26,1 

-38.8 



1990 
IP 



5.431.4 

3.639.0 
491.3 

1.169-3 
209.0 
616.8 

1,978.4 

751,1 
764.0 
-12.9 

-40.8 



1^050.3 1.080.6 



4.188.0 



2.513.7 

389.6 
890 4 

159.6 

452.7 

1.233.7 


2.sda.4 

413.6 

904 5 

161.3 

460,0 

1.280.2 


2.669,6 
425.2 
916.7 
166.9 
462.8 

1.327.7 


2.641.0 
419.3 
015.0 
165.0 
4660 

1.306.7 


2.653.7 
424.9 

909.7 
165.8 
461.4 

1.319.0 


2.690.1 

436.4 
920.8 
173.3 
463.2 

1.332.9 


2.693.7 

420,3 
921.1 
171.5 
460.5 
1.352.2 


2,709.6 
435,6 

914.0 
171,3 
458.4 

1.360.0 


674.0 

6503 

' 23.7 

-115.7 


715.8 

667 9 

27.9 

-74.9 


720.7 

698.8 

21.9 

-52.6 


721.1 
696.6 

24.5 
-65.0 


719,8 

700.7 

19.1 

-51.2 


724.6 

702.7 
21.9 

-57.1 


717.3 

^5.1 

22.2 

-47.2 


702.1 

707.9 

-5 9 

-40.4 


781.8 


785.1 


806 4 


799.7 


810.3 


805.3 


B10.4 


B16.7 


3.2 

3.205.9 
2.676.6 
13.140 
10.970 


3.3 
3.477.8 
2.793.2 

14.116 
11.337 


4.1 
3.778.8 
2.906,3 
15,186 
11.680 


4.0 
3,669.5 
2.881.7 
14.884 
11.625 


4.6 

3.747.7 
2.887.6 
15.084 
11.622 


3.2 

3.806.8 
2>919.2 

16.280 
11.717 


3.2 
3.871.3 
2.936.9 

15.495 
11.766 


6.7 

3.965.7 
2.953.0 
15.037 
11.793 


243.9 

2417 


246,4 

244.1 


248 8 
246 6 


247.9 
246.7 


248.4 
246.2 


249.1 
246.9 


249 8 
247.6 


250.4 
2482 




Annual 




1989 
Apr 


Jan 




1990 




1987 


1988 


1989 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


100.0 
140.1 


105.4 
142.8 


108.1 
144.9 


108.6 
145.8 


107.5 
145.3 


108.5 
143.6 


109.1 
145.2 


108.7 
144.9 


112.4 

6.1 

3.777.6 


115.0 

5.4 

4.064.5 


117.3 

5.2 

4.42X3 


117.1 

5.2 

4.387.1 


117.9 

5.2 

4.602.9 


118.0 
5,2 

4.637.6 


118.3 

5.1 
4.673.6 


118.1 

5.3 

4.687.6 


2.913 2 
582 

9.38 
1.621 


3.072.4 
6.68 

9.71 
1.488 


3.221.0 

8.12 

9.26 

1.376 


3.0B9.4 

8.70 

9.79 

1.341 


3.229.3 
7.64 
8.99 

1.568 


3.252.4 

7.76 
9.22 

1.488 


3.266.2 

7.87 

9.37 

1.321 


3.272.6 

7.78 
9.45 

1.245 


103 

1.51 
128.5 
80.6 
25.8 
12.8 
6.6 


10.6 
1.49 
137.5 
85.2 
27,2 
13.8 
7.1 


9.9 
1.50 
U4.5 
90.7 
29.1 
14.6 

7.6 


108 
1.48 
1437 
898 
28 8 
14.4 
7,6 


102 

1.51 
149.9 
93.7 
299 
14.8 
7.7 


9.5 
1.48 
149.9 
94.9 
30,3 
16.2 

7.8 


9.5 
1.50 
149.6 
94.9 
30.3 
1S.3 

7.9 


9.6 

P 148,6 
P 94.6 
P 30.7 
P 15 2 
P 7.8 



July 1990 

Table 3-— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings, 



1081 



19SZ 



19B3 



10B4 



1085 



1986 



1087 



1&e& 1089 P 



1090 F 



1001 F 



Avor«g« 
1«CH«0 









^ 




Annual 


percent change 












World. joM U.S. 


























Real GDP 


1.5 


1.0 


ts 


4.3 


3.5 


3.1 


3.7 


3.7 


2.6 


2.3 


3.1 


2.6 


Cofieumer prices 


15.6 


14.5 


15.6 


12.5 


12.0 


8.8 


10.9 


15.8 


20.8 


49.5 


13.8 


14.3 


Merch. *)tporta 


-2.7 


-«.7 


-2.7 


5.1 


2.4 


10.0 


18.5 


13.1 


7.2 


10.3 


10.1 


6.5 


Dev«loped l«««U.S, 
R«al QDP 


1.1 


0.8 


10 


42 


3.5 


2.8 


3.4 


3.7 


3.6 


3.1 


3.3 


2.7 


Consumer pflcas 


10.0 


8.2 


6.1 


4.8 


4.4 


2.7 


2.6 


3.1 


4.3 


3.6 


4.1 


6.7 


M«rcli. export • 


-3.2 


-4.4 


-0.5 


6.0 


4.6 


10.4 


17.7 


12.4 


5.9 


11.7 


10.6 


7.6 


Developing 
Real GNP 


2.0 


IS 


1.fi 


4.0 


3.8 


3.7 


4,5 


5.7 


3.4 


3.1 


5.0 


35 


Consumer price a 


28.4 


30,0 


30.5 


35.1 


35.3 


27.1 


35.3 


57.3 


78.0 


122 3 


37.3 


39.5 
4.7 


Merch.vxport* 


-i.8 


-10.4 


-e.5 


2.0 


-1.7 


-6.0 


20.fi 


14,7 


10.1 


8,6 


10 6 


AbJ«, IncL C^Tina 
Rq^I GDP 


6.1 


fi.fi 


7.7 


7.3 


7.0 


6.1 


7.0 


9^ 


6.4 


5.8 


6.1 


6.8 


Con«um»r prices 


0.3 


5.8 


6,2 


6.7 


7.2 


fi.6 


7.4 


11.8 


10.1 


8.2 


10.4 


8.3 


M«rCh. exportt 


7.6 


--0.5 


4.6 


14.6 


-0.0 


G.8 


30.1 


23.1 


11.4 


0.0 


12.7 


12.6 


Latin America 
Real GDP 


-^A 


-1-5 


-2 6 


3.3 


3.4 


3.6 


3.1 


1.0 


0.8 


-0.0 


4.2 


1.7 


Contufner prket 


eo.1 


73.6 


iia.e 


116.5 


127.7 


62.3 


116.1 


217.0 


340.1 


304.3 


81^ 


131.7 


M^rch. export! 


6.5 


-10.6 


-1.0 


6.7 


-7.6 


-14.6 


0.0 


16.9 


10.0 


6.7 


7.4 


4.5 


Africa 
R^al GDP 


-1.0 


0.6 


0.0 


-0.3 


3.9 


1.0 


1.3 


2.2 


2.6 


2.8 


2.2 


1.6 
16.7 


Consumer pricee 


23.4 


14.1 


10,7 


19.1 


11.9 


12.2 


12.6 


18.9 


21.1 


13.8 


13.3 


Merch. «porta 


-10.7 


-0.1 


-8.0 


3.4 


0.0 


-21.3 ' 


17.6 


-8.1 


15.4 


5.1 


7.7 


0.5 


Middle East 


























Real QDP 


2.7 


37 


0.5 


1.0 


-1.8 


2.0 


1.5 


1.4 


6.0 


4.5 


3.fi 


1.8 


Consumer price* 


16.8 


14.0 


14.5 


10.6 


13.8 


15 


19.3 


19.0 


14.7 


18.0 


17.6 


16.5 
-1.5 


Me^ch^ export* 


-38 


-21.1 


-22.2 


-10.5 


-6,8 


-19 J! 


16.6 


0.6 


28.6 


6.5 


7.7 


Etstorn Eurow. hcl. USSR 
Real QDP 


0.6 


2.0 


3.0 


2.5 


1^ 


25 


1.3 


i.a 


-1,1 


-1.2 


0.2 


1.6 


Coneumer price a 


6,3 


12.3 


5.0 


4.0 


5.8 


7^1 


rB.7 


14.0 


63.7 


103.6 


145 


14.2 


March, export* 


0.1 


1.3 


3.7 


1.8 


0.2 


8.2 


3.fi 


2,5 


-1.6 


4.5 


4.3 


4.4 
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P * PrelifTilnary. F« forecast. — * no* available. 
Information contact: Alberto Jerardo. (202) 786-1705. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.-lndexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average. 



Annual 



(980 



1990 



1987 


1088 


10S9 


May 


D^ 


Jan 
1077-100 


Feb 


Mar 


Aprfl 


MifF 


127 


138 


148 


149 


140 


154 


1S2 


150 


161 


154 


106 


120 


135 


142 


127 


136 


133 


128 


131 


135 


103 


138 


156 


T61 


153 


151 


145 


143 


142 


140 


8£ 


120 


128 


1M 


110 


120 


120 


123 


129 


137 


»1 


117 


123 


130 


114 


IIS 


116 


117 


123 


129 


09 


95 


M 


06 


102 


09 


100 


106 


107 


no 


129 


133 


144 


144 


144 


144 


144 


144 


147 


147 


79 


lOfl 


102 


110 


90 


91 


90 


01 


93 


94 


}&2 


164 


190 


203 


182 


166 


172 


170 


196 


203 


106 


106 


200 


216 


188 


169 


171 


165 


207 


216 


146 


144 


156 


156 


149 


253 


226 


146 


.no 


123 


147 


137 


140 


143 


134 


242 


210 


132 


106 


111 


126 


124 


187 


£20 


178 


1B4 


T02 


210 


235 


242 


146 


150 


160 


156 


170 


172 


169 


171 


170 


172 


163 


168 


174 


171 


180 


185 


188 


too 


193 


196 


129 


126 


130 


126 


166 


162 


146 


141 


138 


136 


107 


IIB 


138 


1*7 


136 


139 


131 


145 


132 


126 


102 


169 


177 




_ 


181 


_^ 





183 


,_ 


147 


157 


165 





_ii 


168 


— 


— 


160 


— 


103 


128 


135 


_ 


_ 


128 


— 


— 


128 


— 


179 


192 


194 


— 


— 


205 


— 


— 


213 


— ^ 


146 


150 


165 





__ 


170 


,— 


» 


163 


— 


118 


130 


137 





^^ 


120 


— 


'-— 


130 


' — 


124 


126 


132 


m^ 


_j'. 


133 


. — 


-^ 


141 


'•^ 


161 


163 


180 


, 


. — 


200 


— 


— 


187 


— 


145 


148 


15S 





— 


156 


— 


— 


156 


— 


208 


215 


223 


'._ 


— 


225 


— 


— 


234 


— 


174 


181 


103 





— 


199 


— 


— 


201 


— 


1S5 


107 


208 





— 


2)0 


— ' 


— 


217 


— 


137 


138 


141 





*— 


143 


1.^. 


— 


144 


' — 


146 


147 


158 





_ 


163 


'— 


» 


163 


— 


lao 


182 


177 


_-.- 


. — 


178 


— 


— 


178 


— 


144 


148 


152 


» 


^.i— 


156 


— 


* — 


156 


*— 


166 


171 


U5 


. 


— 


193 


— 


* — 


193 


— 


1S1 


160 


167 


— 


— 


170 


— 


— 


171 


~~ 


79 


82 


84 


84 


84 


fia 


84 


83 


83 


84 


57B 


632 


674 


682 


681 


705 


693 


666 


680 


702 


1.111 


1J65 


1.220 


» 


m^ 


1.246 


— 




1.259 


— ^ 


52 


54 


55 


— 


56 


55 


"^ 


— 


55 


-" 



Pries i received 
All Urm prqduelft 
All crops 
Food grain • 
Fsedgraint&haj^ 
Feea gra^nt 
Conon 
Tobacco 

OiUb««riiig cropi 
Frutt. bM 
Freeh markel 1/ 
CommercUl vegflUblei 
Fresh market 
Po(atoflt6drybpant 
UveBtock \ product* 
Meat «ntmal« 
DaJrv pfqductB 
Pouary & 9^9 
Pricflt p«M 

Commodiltva & MrvtceB. 
Fntarett. 1*xat, & wage faiei 
Production iiemt 
Feed 

f eader liveatock 
S«ed 
Fertilizer 

Agricurtural chemictlt 
Fuelt & flnargy 
F«rm A ^rtor tuppTiat 
Auio« & truck* 

Tractof • ^ »elf-propelled machinery 
04h«r machinery 
Building & fencing 
Farm aarvicei & cenh rent 
|ni. payable per sera on term r«aFeelatB debt 
Taxes payable per acta on (arm real estate 
Wage rates leaaBooally adjusted) 
Production Hems, inlereit. lues. 8t wage ratea 

Ratio, prkas received to prices paid [^] 21 
Prices received (1010-14-100) 
Prices peld. «lc. (pa^ty indexj it910-l4-100) 
Panty ralio (1010-14-100) {¥i)2i 

1/ Freah merit «t for nonclUua^ freoh market & processing torchrua. 2/ Ratio of indox of price* received for all farm Producielo index of pffce* P»i<JJ™; 
commodmes & ••rvices, lni*resl. taxes. & wage fates. Rallo u«es tha most recenl pricea paid index. Prices paid data are quarterly & will be publiflhed 
in January. Apfil. July. &Ociober. RBrevised. P ■ preliminary. — ■ not Available. 

Irtlormalion Contaci: Ar>n Duncan {202) 786^3313. 



To lei 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Tables.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 





■f 


Annual 1/ 




1080 






1900 








19S7 


1088 


1080 P 


May 


Dec 


Jar> 


Feb 


Mar 


AprR 


May P 


CROPS 






















AIJwhaat($/bu.) 


2.57 


3,72 


3.71 


4.01 


3.S0 


3.71 


3.56 


3.40 


3.49 


3.44 


RiC^, rough ($/cwt) 


7.27 


fl.83 


7.25-7.50 


0.78 


0.85 


7;40 


7.52 


7.50 


7.31 


7.21 


Com (t/bu J 
Sorghum (Vcwt) 


1.04 


2.54 


2.35-2.40 


2.58 


2.27 


2.31 


2.32 


2.37 


2.51 


2.66 


3.04 


4.0S 


3,75^.84 


4.03 


3.54 


3,58 


3.54 


3.70 


3,88 


4.10 


Ail h«v* baled ($Aon^ 


54.7fl 


88.74 


89.88 


103.00 


83.10 


85.00 


85.00 


88.50 


01.00 


101.00 


SoytMans ($/bu.) 
Cotton, upland (ct»J1b.) 


s.as 


7.42 


5.65 


7^ 


564 


5,65 


5.57 


5.65 


5 82 


5.82 


543 


5«.e 


5/ 65.8 


58.3 


01.4 


59.8 


00.0 


64.1 


65,0 


66,3 


Po(atoetj$/cwt) 
Lottuce (S/cwt) 


4,38 


8.02 


0.85 


8.7S 


7.02 


7.15 


7.40 


830 


0.53 


0.87 


14.70 


14.70 


13.00 


0.84 


7.06 


10 30 


7,1 S 


7.88 


8.32 


10.00 


Tomatoes rrtttth (S/cwt) 


20.00 


2a.do 


31.80 


43.30 


40.30 


110.00 


07.60 


32.80 


14.00 


18.70 


OnJon< (S/bwt) 


12.50 


0,72 


10.70 


0.47 


12,40 


11.00 


15.70 


10.00 


10.40 


13,80 


Dry MJible b«ant (S/cwt) 


16.50 


20.ao 


27.00 


32.30 


27.80 


30.00 


32.70 


32.10 


32.00 


32.70 


Apptot for fratth use (ctt./tb.) 
Paar< for froeh uee (Vtoo) 


12.7 


17.4 


__ 


13.6 


12,2 


12.6 


13.0 


12.0 


13.3 


13.1 


227.00 


358.00 


360.00 


307,00 


351.00 


349.00 


388 


420.00 


415.00 


400,00 


OrangOB. all uaes (S/box) 2/ 


5.40 


7.18 


0.80 


8.46 


5.63 


4.70 


4.93 


5.33 


0.00 


7.03 


Grapefruit, ail u««t ($/box) 2/ 


4.M 


6.43 


4.40 


4.65 


5.18 


4.02 


4.66 


6,23 


8.10 


8.06 


LIVESTCtCK 






















Bearcania($/cwt) 


01.40 


ee.80 


00.66 


0S.80 


71.00 


73.70 


74.00 


74.20 


74.60 


74.30 


Calve » (S/cwt) 


78.10 


88.00 


01.00 


01. 10 


88.10 


01.00 


96.00 


90.10 


100.40 


102.30 


Hogt($/cwl) 


60.80 


42.50 


43.24 


41.00 


48.20 


47.30 


48.20 


51.30 


53.80 


00^ 


Lambs (S/cwt) 


77W 


00.50 


07 30 


73.10 


59.00 


50.40 


59.80 


60.00 


02.90 


62.00 


All milk. %tA6 to plant* (S/cwt) 
Milk, manuf. grade (S/cwt) 


12 54 


12.26 


13.50 


12 30 


10.10 


15.70 


14,40 


13.70 


13.40 


13.20 


11.37 


11.15 


12.38 


11.20 


1510 


14.20 


12.60 


12.20 


12.40 


12.40 


Br04lert (ci«./lb.) 


28.3 


34.0 


36.4 


44.6 


28.0 


30.7 


33.5 


36.4 


33.2 


35.2 


Egg< {cisJdoi.) 3i 


531 


6S.2 


000 


62.0 


82.8 


83.8 


70.4 


78,3 


71.4 


60.2 


Turkey » (ct»./Ib.) 
Woot(ct<./lb.)4/ 


34.3 


3610 


40.2 


43.0 


39.0 


35.0 


33.7 


37.2 


37.0 


38^ 


01.7 


138.0 


122.0 


138.0 


04.0 


65.8 


70.0 


63.4 


020 


006 



1/ Season average price by crop year for crops. Calendar year average of monthly prices for tlvestock. 2/ EqulvaJent on-tre^ returns 3/ Average o( all egge 
•old by producers Irtcluding hatching eggt & eqg< aold at retell. 4/ Average Jocaj market pric«. excluding incentive payments. 5/ Weighted averago of first 5 
month«oftho»9a»on- note projection for 1989^. P « preliminary. RKfe^eed. — - not available. 

Information coniact: Ann Ouncan (202) 786-331 3. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6-— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted), 



Annual 



1980 



1990 



Consumer Pries Index. aN itsmt 
Consumer Price Index, less food 

Ail food 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meate 1/ 
&eef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 
Rah 

Eo9« 

Dairy prod<>cte2/ 
F^ts&0llB3/ 
Resh fruit 

Pfoceewd fruit 
Fresh vegetable i 
Potatoes 
Proceeaed vegetablet 

Ceroatt & bakery products 
Sugar &Bweete 

Beverage*, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparei. commodities tess footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & smoking prodiicts 
Beveragoa. aJcohofic 



Information contact- Ann Duncan (202) 786-3313. 



I98g 


Apr 


Sept 


Dot 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 










1982*84-100 










124.0 
123.7 


123.t 
122.0 


125.0 
124.8 


126.0 
125.4 


125.0 

12S.6 


120,1 
126.8 


127,4 
120.7 


128.0 
127.3 


128.7 

128.1 


128.0 
128.4 


125.1 


124.2 


126,1 


120.5 


126 


127,4 


130.4 


131,3 


131.S 


131.3 


127.4 


120.2 


128,8 


120.1 


120.5 


120.0 


130.3 


131.0 


131.8 


132.5 


124.2 
116.7 
110,3 
113.2 


123.5 
1156 
11O.0 
111,2 


1250 
117.7 
120.0 
114.3 


12S4 
118.1 

120.0 
114.9 


125.8 
110.3 
1213 
110.8 


1285 
120.0 

122.1 
t17.2 


131.0 
122.3 
124.5 
110.7 


132.1 
123.6 
MM 
110.7 


131.0 

124.0 
126.0 
121.0 


131.1 
125 2 
128.0 
121.0 


132.7 
143.6 
118.5 
115.6 
1212 
152.4 


133.0 
143.3 

117.0 
114.1 
121.0 

152.4 


134.0 
148,0 
124.6 
116.1 
121.3 
156.1 


131,2 
143.9 
122.9 
1182 

121.0 
166.0 


12G.8 
142 
120.4 
120.2 
121.0 
152.7 


127.8 
143.0 
134.0 
122.0 
121.6 
154.8 


128,6 
149.0 
143.0 
1258 
123.6 
171.4 


130.5 
150.0 
124.7 
128.0 
123.4 
170,3 


134.8 

148.0 
131.0 
128.8 
124.2 
171.1 


132.1 

147.2 
130.3 
125.2 

124.3 
175.7 


125.0 

143 1 
153.S 
124.2 


124.6 
144.1 
158.0 
124.4 


127.8 
133.0 

153.1 
125.0 


127.1 
134.8 
139.8 
124.0 


126.0 
141.0 

135.0 
123.8 


1252 
136 5 

140,0 
124.8 


125.1 
170.0 
150.1 
125.4 


131.0 

188.3 
160.1 
126.3 


130.7 
166.3 
170.6 
128.6 


138.1 
145.0 
187.3 
1270 


132.4 
110.4 


130.4 
117.9 


134.6 
120,8 


135-0 
121.3 


135.3 
120 7 


136.1 
121.1 


136.0 
122.5 


137.4 
122.0 


137.0 
123.0 


138 
123.0 


111.3 


111.8 


111.0 


111 8 


111.2 


111.0 


112.4 


113.3 


113.1 


112.4 


11X1 
114.4 
164.4 

123.5 


120.0 
1153 
159.5 
122,3 


118 
114.1 

166.2 
124.8 


121.8 
117.0 
168.8 
125.2 


121.1 
110.0 
166.0 
125.S 


117.0 
114.7 
171.0 
1250 


114.0 
113.1 
174.1 
120.2 


119.0 
114.5 
175.0 
128 8 


124.8 
110.0 
175.1 
127.8 


128.2 
118.0 
17S.0 
128.2 


. 2/ includes butter. 


3/ Excludes 


butter. 
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Table 7 —Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted). 



Annual 



1939 



1990 



1987 



1988 



1989 P 



Apr 



105.4 
109.6 



108.0 
112.6 



1T3.5 
1187 



113.0 
117.7 



Nov 

1932*100 

114.9 

120.1 



Dec R 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



115.4 
121.1 



117.5 
123,6 



117.4 
124.4 



117.0 

124.1 



Apr 



117.0 
123.2 



F\r\\eh9d goodt it 

Coneumer food! 

Fre»*i fruit 

Fretth & drl^ vegetable* 

Dried frua 

Gaffned frutt & juice 

Frozen frujt&jujca 

Fresh v9g. e^tcl. potatoe* 
Cannod veg. & Juices 
Frozen vegetablee 
Potatoes 

Bakery Product* 

Meats 

Beef & veal 

Pork 

Procetaed poultry 

Rah 

DaJry product* 

Procesvod fhtiti & vegetable* 

Shortening & cooking oil 

Coneumer finished goods lees foods 

Beverage*, alcoholic 
Soft drinks 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco product* 

Irrter mediate rnaterlaJ* 2/ 

Material* for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined *ugar3/ 
Crude vegetable oil* 

Crude material* 4/ 

Foodstuff* & leedatuffB 
Fruits & vegetable* 5/ 
Qrain* 
Livestock 
Pouttry* live 

Rbers. plant &antmal 
Ruid it{\k 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

All commodities 

industrial commodities 

All food* 6/ 

Farm produci* & 
proceased foods & feed* 
Farm product* 
Processed looda & faedS 6/ 

Cereal & bakery products 

Su g ar & con fee t ion ery 

Beverages 

1/ Commodiiies ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Commodities reauiring further pfocessing to become finished goods 3/ All types i sizes of 
rafmed sugar. 4/ Products entering market tor the first time that have not been manufactured at that point. 6/ Fresh & dried. 6/ lnc[udes elf raw. 
intermedmte. & processed foods (excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages. * manufactured animal feeds). P » preHminary. R = revised. 

Information contact: Ann Duncar> (202)786^-3313. 



112.0 


1136 


111.9 


111.5 


113.0 


109,8 


103.1 


112.0 


112.5 


110.3 


103 7 


105.6 


116.9 


119.3 


95.8 


105.2 


153.6 


133.7 


148,9 


103.6 


95.0 


00.1 


103.0 


102.3 


106.3 


106,3 


108.9 


106,9 


106.0 


106.3 


115 3 


120 2 


122.6 


121.7 


123.4 


123.4 


123,9 


128.6 


127.6 


127.6 


113.3 


120.8 


124.6 


12Q.8 


118.7 


118.1 


128.6 


147.0 


147.8 


146.0 


99.0 


100.4 


104.2 


107.1 


80.0 


83.4 


150.9 


190.2 


136.6 


74,8 


103 5 


108 3 


118,8 


118.8 


117.8 


118,0 


118.5 


117,0 


118.0 


119.1 


107,3 


108.6 


1155 


115.0 


118.8 


117.1 


117.9 


117.8 


118.4 


117.8 


120.1 


113,0 


153.6 


152.7 


146,7 


180.2 


162.0 


161.2 


196.3 


199.0 


87.6 


88.6 


119,8 


110.8 


134.5 


141.3 


154,9 


114.0 


128.9 


127.9 


118.4 


126.4 


135.4 


133.6 


137.4 


138.4 


138.7 


1399 


140.2 


140.4 


100h4 


90.0 


104.8 


103,3 


107.2 


108.4 


110.6 


111.1 


11ti5 


114,4 


95.5 


101.4 


109.0 


112.1 


103.7 


110,7 


113.1 


113.7 


113.7 


115.7 


104.0 


95.0 


97.5 


88 5 


104.5 


105.1 


107.2 


107.8 


108.9 


113.7 


103.4 


111.6 


120,8 


124.9 


110.3 


110,2 


107.9 


111.2 


117.8 


114.4 


140.0 


148.7 


144.6 


150,0 


140.1 


133.2 


156.2 


156.4 


160.8 


182.0 


101.6 


102.2 


110,6 


105.6 


120.1 


121.4 


120 9 


117.1 


115.0 


115.1 


108.6 


113.8 


120.0 


119,0 


119.1 


120.4 


122.5 


125.7 


126.8 


126.8 


103.9 


118.8 


118,6 


117.» 


117.5 


118,2 


116,8 


116.9 


120.9 


118.6 


100.7 


103.1 


109,9 


106 8 


109.9 


110.4 


113,2 


112.4 


111.7 


111.9 


110.3 


111 8 


1152 


116.6 


114.8 


114.6 


116.0 


116,4 


117.7 


117.3 


111,8 


114.3 


117.2 


118.1 


120.0 


119.8 


119.6 


121.3 


123.2 


123.3 


108.3 


111.7 


114 5 


113.8 


115.5 


115.7 


118.5 


117.2 


117 


117.1 


109 3 


116.1 


120.8 


120.0 


122,5 


123.1 


123.7 


124.7 


124.5 


124 8 


154.6 


171.9 


194,9 


187.3 


200.4 


209.6 


209.6 


214.1 


212.5 


212.5 


101.5 


107.1 


112,0 


112.4 


112.0 


111.9 


113.4 


112.5 


112.4 


112.8 


100.8 


1060 


112,7 


111.1 


116.4 


116.5 


116.6 


114.9 


115.8 


117.3 


929 


105.7 


114.6 


113,6 


112.9 


113.6 


113.2 


112.9 


110.6 


112.4 


106.4 


108 .9 


118.3 


116.8 


120.1 


122.0 


122.3 


121.9 


122.5 


123,4 


84,2 


116.6 


103.4 


107,8 


102.6 


97.9 


100.2 


102.6 


113.7 


113.9 


837 


060 


103.0 


104,4 


102.6 


104.2 


106.7 


1069 


105.6 


102.6 


96.2 


106.1 


11M 


111,6 


109.9 


112.6 


1136 


114,4 


116.2 


114.8 


10i8 


108.6 


114.1 


115.3 


102,9 


106.7 


133.6 


154.2 


132,3 


106.0 


71.1 


97.9 


106.4 


109 8 


101.1 


101.0 


100,8 


100.4 


100.2 


107.2 


102 


103.3 


106.0 


ioe.4 


105.6 


110.6 


110.2 


112.7 


116.6 


117.4 


101.2 


121.5 


128.8 


133.4 


111.8 


104.3 


103.9 


115.6 


129.1 


117.3 


1064 


93.4 


107.8 


105.0 


115,3 


106.3 


104.8 


103.7 


114.7 


118.7 


91.8 


89.4 


98,1 


902 


113.1 


116 2 


117,0 


108 8 


100.6 


06,7 


90.2 


134.0 


123,8 


130.7 


106.1 


106.7 


106.1 


104,6 


107.2 


108.0 


8i7 


87.2 


93.9 


93.7 


93,7 


93.7 


93.7 


93.7 


93.7 


93.7 


110.2 


111.9 


116.5 


112.3 


118.0 


117,5 


119.3 


117.9 


119.0 


120.7 


102.8 


106,9 


112.2 


112.3 


112.7 


113.0 


114.9 


114,4 


114.2 


114.0 


102,5 


106.3 


111.6 


111.8 


112.1 


112.3 


114.2 


113.6 


113.2 


113.1 


107.8 


111.5 


117.8 


116.6 


119.1 


119.9 


122.7 


123.3 


122.9 


122.1 


103,7 


110.0 


115.3 


115.0 


1156 


118.6 


1182 


118.5 


118.7 


118.4 


95.5 


104,9 


110.7 


111.0 


109.0 


111.5 


114.5 


115.7 


115,0 


112.8 


107.9 


112.7 


117.9 


117.2 


118.0 


119.3 


120 2 


120.0 


120.8 


121.4 


112.0 


123 


131.1 


129.1 


132,4 


133.0 


133.0 


133.7 


133.9 


1345 


112.fl 


114.7 


120.1 


119.2 


120.5 


121.0 


120.9 


121,2 


122,0 


122.9 


112.6 


114.3 


118.3 


110,2 


118.4 


118.4 


118.6 


119.7 


120.8 


121.0 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8.— Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Markot basket 1/ 
Retail coet09B2-a4«100) 
Femi valuo (I9a2-a4-100] 
Farm-retaJI vpread O0BZ-M.1OO] 
Firm vaiua-rotaJI co«t (<Hi) 

M^at prDductB 

R«t«il covl (l9a2-«4-100) 
Fvmvalu«(10a2-#4«too) 
Fvm-fetAJI ipread(10fl2^B4«lOO) 
Firm v«IU6-r«lail cost (^) 

Dairy products 

Retail co« (1902-64*100) 
Firm valuo (1Qe2-a4«100) 
Fann-mail •praad (19i82-a4*100) 
Farm valu^-ratail coat {%) 

Poultry 

RatalF cost (19S2-64-100) 
Farm waiaa (19i82-a4«100) 
Farm-reCaH apfead (19B2-a4.100] 
Farm valud-ratail coat (%) 

Retail coat (1902^84-100) 
Farm vaJua (1»a2-e4.i00) 
Farm-retail epread 0^2-^*100) 
Firm walue-retail coat (<M) 

Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (ig«2-e4.100) 
Farm value (1982-64-100) 
Farm-fetaii apread (10S2^B4«tOO) 
Farm value-rataii coat pHi) 

Freeh Ihlits 
Retail coat (1982^84.100) 
Farm value (1082"84«100) 
Farm-retaJI apread (1982-84«100) 
Farm vaiue-fetali CQat(%) 

Freah vegetable a 
RetaiUoata(19fi2-84«100) 
Farm value (1982"84.100) 
Farm-fetaJf spread (1982^84-100) 
Farm value-retail cost {%) 

Processed trurta & vegetable* 
Retail covt(1M2-84«100) 
Farm value (I0a2 -84*100) 
Farm-ratflii spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm vafufl-4^«taJI coat a {%) 

Fate&ofia 
Retail coal (1982-84.100) 
Farm value (1982-84.106) 
Farm-redail apread (1982-84«100) 
Farm vaiuaH-etaH cost (%) 








Annuaf 






1989 








1990 


, ^ 


1967 


1984 


1989 P 


Apf 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


iii.e 


110,6 


124,6 


123.6 


126.6 


127.4 


132.2 


133.1 


132.9 


132.2 


97.1 


100.6 


107.3 


107^ 


108.8 


110.5 


118.0 


117.9 


118.3 


113.1 


119.4 


125.1 


134.0 


132.4 


136.1 


136.5 


138,8 


141.3 


140.8 


142 5 


30.5 


30.2 


30.1 


30.4 


30.1 


30.4 


31 3 


31.0 


31.2 


30.0 


109.6 


112.2 


116.7 


115.6 


119.3 


120.0 


122.3 


123.5 


124.0 


125,2 


101.2 


99.6 


103.3 


103.4 


104.0 


106,9 


111,2 


111.6 


113.7 


117.0 


118.3 


125.2 


130.4 


128.1 


135,0 


133.4 


133.7 


1357 


134.6 


133,6 


46.7 


44.9 


44,8 


45.3 


44.1 


45.1 


46.1 


45.8 


46.4 


47.3 


106.9 


108.4 


116.6 


114.1 


120.2 


122.9 


126.8 


126.9 


126.8 


125.2 


93.3 


90.6 


00.1 


93.0 


110.0 


113,6 


115.2 


10S.5 


102 8 


96.5 


1t7.6 


124.7 


130.9 


133.5 


129.6 


131,4 


135.6 


143.9 


149.0 


I5l!6 


42.3 


40.1 


41.1 


39.1 


439 


44.4 


43.9 


41.0 


38,9 


37.0 


112.6 


120.7 


132.7 


133.0 


120.8 


127.8 


128.6 


130,6 


134.8 


132 1 


93.8 


110,2 


118.2 


125.9 


100.6 


96.7 


100.6 


107,1 


110.7 


107.9 


134.2 


132.8 


149.3 


141.2 


157.0 


163.6 


160.9 


157.4 


156l7 


160 


44.6 


48.9 


47.7 


S0.7 


42.4 


40.6 


41.9 


43.9 


46.3 


43> 


91.5 


93.6 


118.6 


117.6 


129.4 


134 9 


143.9 


124.7 


131.0 


130 3 


76.8 


76.7 


107.7 


99.8 


125.1 


133,4 


135.4 


108.4 


125.6 


1103 


117.9 


123.9 


137.7 


149.6 


137.1 


137.6 


160.1 


1Slt9 


142.3 


166 2 


53.9 


62.7 


56.4 


54,5 


62.1 


63.5 


60.5 


55.9 


61.3 


64.4 


114.8 


122.1 


1324 


130.4 


135,3 


136.1 


136.9 


137.4 


137.6 


138 9 


71.0 


92,7 


101.7 


103.6 


99.4 


101.2 


101.1 


99.5 


100.0 


99.7 


120.9 


126.2 


136.7 


134.1 


140.3 


141.0 


141.9 


142.7 


142,8 


144.4 


7.6 


9.3 


9,4 


9.7 


9.0 


9.1 


9.0 


8.9 


8.9 


8.8 


i35:e 


145.4 


154.7 


151.0 


1&5.3 


158.0 


177,3 


172.5 


172,8 


179.1 


113.9 


1t6.5 


108.9 


90.4 


136.6 


109.2 


124.5 


131.9 


126.4 


122.1 


145.7 


158.7 


176.8 


179.0 


164.4 


181.4 


201.7 


191.3 


194.2 


205 4 


20.5 


25.3 


22,2 


18.9 


27.6 


21.7 


22^ 


24.1 


23.1 


21.5 


121.6 


129.3 


143.1 


144.1 


141.9 


136.5 


176.9 


186.3 


168.3 


145.6 


112 


105.8 


124.0 


148.0 


102.0 


118.0 


197.4 


207.6 


187.6 


124 4 


126.6 


141.3 


162.9 


142.1 


162.4 


146.0 


166,4 


175.3 


166.4 


156.5 


31.3 


27,8 


29.4 


34,9 


24.4 


29.4 


37.9 


37.8 


37.9 


29.0 


109.0 


117.6 


125.0 


124.3 


125.0 


124.9 


125.1 


129.4 


132.2 


133.2 


111.1 


136.6 


134,9 


132.7 


135.8 


130.5 


136.5 


146.4 


149.0 


161.5 


108.3 


111.7 


122.0 


121.7 


121.6 


123,1 


121.6 


124.1 


126.9 


127.5 


24.2 


27.6 


25.6 


25.4 


25.8 


24.8 


25.9 


26.9 


268 


27.1 


108.1 


113.1 


121.2 


121.6 


121.0 


121.6 


123.5 


123.4 


124.2 


124.3 


74,1 


103.0 


95.7 


106.8 


95.3 


93.0 


93.0 


96.7 


108.0 


106.3 


120.6 


116.8 


130.6 


127.1 


130,5 


132.1 


134.7 


133.2 


130.1 


130.0 


18.6 


24.5 

Annual 


212 


23.6 


21.2 

1989 


20.6 


20.3 


21.1 


23.4 
1990 


23.0 


1987 


1968 


1989 P 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


F^b 


Mar 


Apr 


242.5 


254.7 


269.9 


260.8 


272,9 


274.4 


281.3 


281.5 


281.5 


285.4 


145.3 


153.9 


160,6 


169.5 


159.6 


165,9 


168.7 


167.9 


160.2 


170.9 


137.9 


147.4 


155.4 


164.3 


154 8 


160.4 


163.3 


164.2 


166.2 


168 1 


104.6 


107.3 


114.5 


105,6 


118.1 


114.0 


iia,o 


117.3 


115.3 


117.3 


97.2 


100,8 


109.3 


100.3 


113.3 


108.5 


112.6 


113.6 


112.3 


114,6 


7.4 


6.5 


5.2 


5.2 


4.8 


5.6 


5,4 


3.7 


3,0 


2.8 


57 


68 


58 


61 


57 


5Q 


68 


58 


59 


59 


188.4 


1B3.4 


182,9 


179.6 


189.6 


191.2 


196.1 


196,5 


197.0 


200.9 


113.0 


101.0 


99.2 


88.6 


106,9 


112,3 


104.8 


105.6 


110.9 


1148 


82.7 


69.4 


70.4 


59.0 


73.2 


79.5 


76,6 


7S,4 


83.3 


86.1 


105.7 


114.0 


112.5 


120.5 


116.4 


111.7 


118.5 


118.1 


113.7 


114,8 


75.4 


82.4 


83,7 


00,9 


82.7 


78.9 


90.3 


909 


86 1 


86 1 


30.3 


31.6 


28.8 


296 


33.7 


32 8 


28.2 


27.2 


27.6 


28 7 


44 


38 


38 


33 


39 


42 


39 


40 


42 


43 



Beef. Choice 
Retail price 2/ (ctaJIb.) 
Net carcaat value 3/ (eta.) 
Net farm value 4/ (eta.) 
Farm-fetail spread tcta.) 

Carcasa-retatt S/fcta.) 

Farm-carcaae 6/ fcta.) 
Farm value-retail price {%) 

POfk 

Retail prica 2/ (ctailb.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 
NetfarmvaJue4/tcta,) 
Farm-retail epread (cte.) 

WholeaaJa-rateil^fcta.) 

Farm-wfholeaaie 6^ (eta.) 
Hfrm value- retail price (%) 

nlJ^ut^^h^SI^S!'^ ^ .'".y ^ ^•'?*' Pf**^ *" domeatteaJly pfodtjcad farm fooda. pub^l•hed moftihly by BLS. The farm value ia the oavmont lor 
mlrSeth^hlr^JSh «'nriilnn a'^^^ aJI«*ance IprWr^uct. Farm vaiuee are baaed on priceiat fi^al^nT^K mSJI,^^^ ^ 

SSS«mBc*S^rfl«fr^-^2,^^^^ hirm-rataJI apread, the drfferenca between tlie retail price AtKelEm value. 

w^SSSa l^rft^kirSi vrL^o?^^™"-S*n^^^ ^ mi^^^ •«/« pctce of retail cuta from port & cTiotea y^^d^3 b^f 

mTrSet'n^^^c;. Wu^S^ *^ "". *"'!?•' •'^^i^^'i? ^ 1 lb. o( retail cuta. mlniie v^ut of byproducts. 5/ Cftargei for wSalllnli™ 5her 

mantetng s^rvicea auch ae fabricatirig. whofeaaiing, in-H!ity trafitportatlon. 6/ Chargei for JIveetock merketingVproceaaing, & tranaportatioT 



information contacta: Denit Dunham (202) 786-1870, Lafry Duewer (202) 786-1712. 

Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 



(See the June 1990 issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870. 



Offic6.oig 
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Table 10.-U.S. Meat Supply & Use 



Bog. 

■tocke 



Produc- 



s^i 




1W7 


412 


1Mft 


386 


IMQ 


422 


IMOF 


335 


Pork 




1087 


24e 


1988 


347 


1989 


414 


19dOF 


285 


Veal 6/ 




1987 


7 


1988 


4 


1989 


5 


1900 F 


4 


Lamb & mutton 




1987 


13 


1988 


8 


1989 


e 


1990 F 


8 


Total rad moat 




1987 


ffTO 


1988 


745 


1989 


847 


1990 F 


032 


Broiler* 




1987 


24 


1988 


25 


1989 


30 


1900 F 


38 


Maturo chkkan 




1987 


163 


1083 


188 


1989 


1S7 


1000 F 


189 


Turkey! 




1087 


178 


1988 


266 


1989 


250 


1990 F 


236 


Total poultry 




1987 


365 


1088 


479 


1989 


442 


1000 F 


463 


Red meat it poultry 




1987 


1.044 


1988 


1 ^54 


1989 


1.289 


1990F 


1.095 



Z3fS6S 
23.589 

23.087 
23.095 



14.374 
16.684 
15.813 
15.531 



429 

306 
355 
298 



315 
335 
347 
359 



38.884 
40.004 

30.002 
30.283 



15.597 
16.187 
17,428 
18.712 



.638 
633 

576 
584 



3.832 
3,960 
4,276 
4,628 



20.068 
20.780 
22,280 
23,924 



58,752 
60,784 
61.882 
63.207 



1 ports 


ToUl 
supply 


Exports 




Milffon pound* 47 




2.268 

2.370 
2.175 
2.156 


26.247 
26.354 
25.684 
25.586 


004 

680 

1.062 

1.100 


1.195 

1.137 

896 

045 


16.817 
17,168 
17.123 
16.761 


109 
195 
268 
274 


24 

27 




460 
427 

360 
302 


7 

10 




44 

61 
63 

64 


372 
304 
416 
421 


1 
1 

1 


3.632 

3.604 
3.134 
3.155 


42,806 
44.343 

43,583 
43.070 


721 

886 

1,332 

1,466 








15.620 
16.212 
17,464 

19.751 


752 
765 

859 
1,067 








801 
821 
731 

773 


15 
26 
24 

27 








4.011 
4.226 
4.526 
4.863 


33 
51 

40 
47 








20.433 
21.259 
22.722 
24.388 


800 

642 

923 

1.142 


3.532 
3.594 
3.134 
3.155 


63.328 

65.601 
66.305 

67.458 


i.521 
1.728 
2.256 

2.608 



EfKf^ng 
atock* 


Consumption 

Per 
Total capita 2/ 

Pound* 


Primary 
market 
price 3/ 






386 
422 
325 
326 


25.2S7 
25.252 
24.287 
24.071 


73.4 
72,3 
68.0 

67.? 


64.60 
60.54 
72.62 
73-77 


347 
414 
285 
375 


16.362 
16.559 
16.570 
16.112 


50.1 
63.6 
63.2 

60.0 


51.60 
43.39 
44.03 


4 
5 
4 
4 


449 
412 

iii 

208 


1,5 
1.4 
1,2 
1.0 


78.05 

09.85 

01.84 

09-103 


8 
6 
8 
7 


363 
387 
406 

412 


1.3 
1.4 
1,5 
1.5 


78.09 
68.26 
67,32 
60-63 


745 
847 
632 
711 


41.430 

42.610 
41.619 
40.603 


135,0 
138.6 
134,7 
131.0 


— 


25 

36 
38 
30 


14.044 
15.410 
16.667 
17.653 


60.8 

625 
66.6 

70,4 


47.4 

56.3 

59.0 

63-67 


188 
157 
180 

180 


698 

630 
619 
566 


25 
2.6 
2.1 
23 


— 


266 
250 

236 
260 


3.712 
3.926 
4.250 
4.556 


15.2 

15.0 
17.1 
18.2 


578 

61.5 
66.7 

60-64 


470 
442 

463 
470 


19,154 
19.975 
21.335 
22.776 


78,5 
81.1 
85.8 
00,8 


£. 


1.224 
1.2B0 
1,095 
1.181 


60.583 
62.584 
62.954 

63.669 


214.4 
219.6 
2205 

221.8 


— 



1/ Total including farm production ror red meads & federally inspected plu* nonfederally ^spocted for poultry, 2/ Retail weight ba^*. (The bee( carcase-to- 
retail conversion factor was J^ for 1 987, & 70.6 for 1988-90.) 3/ Dot^ars per cwt for red meat: cents p«r poured for poultry. Beef; Chofce cteer&. Omaha 
t.OOO-UOOIb.-pork: barfowsaf^d Qilt*. 7 markets: veal, farm price of calves: lamb ^munon: Choice slaughter lamba. San Artgelo: broilers: wholesale 
12-ctty average: turkeys: wholesale NY 8-16 lb, young hens. 4/ Carcass weight <or red meats & certified readyHo-sx>ok for poultry. Sf Beginrting 1989 veat 
tradenolor^ger reported separately. F ■ forecast. —« not available. 

Information contacts: Polly Coch raft, or Maxine Davis (202) 786-1284. 
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Table 11.— U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



1085 

loae 

1987 
1088 
1980 
1090 F 





Pro- 

duc- 

tk>n 


Im- 
portt 


Total 
•upply 


ports 


H«lch* 
ing 


Ending 

vtock* 


Convumpt^on 




•tocks 


Totil 


Per 
citptta 

255.0 
253.8 
253.8 
245.5 
235.8 
234.5 


Whoiettle 
pric«* 


11.1 

107 
10.4 
t4.4 
15,2 
10.7 


5.710.1 

5.766.3 
5.86B.2 
6.783.5 
5.586.8 
5.660,3 


12.7 

13.7 
ff.6 
5.3 

25.2 
7.0 


5.733.0 
5.790.7 
5.B84.2 
5.603.2 
6.627.1 
5.678.0 


Million doz«n 

70.6 S4S.1 
101.6 566,8 

111.2 599.1 

141.8 605.0 

01.6 641.6 

00.4 677.3 


10.7 

10.4 
14.4 
15,2 
10.7 
10.0 


5.104.5 
5.111.0 
5.150.5 
5.040.3 
4.863.3 
4.001.2 


Cloidoz. 
ee.4 

71.1 
61.6 

62.1 

8kO 

72-78 



' Cartoned grad 8 Alargaoggs. New York. F* forecast. 
I nfofmation contact: Maxine Davt« {202) 786-1714. 

Table 12.— U-S- Milk Supply & Use^ 









Commercial 
























TotaJ 








All 
milk 




Pro- 




Farm 






oommer- 


CCC 




Oisap- 




duc- 


Farm 


market- 


Beg. 


Im- 


cM 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


pnce 




tion 


uee 


ing* 


•(ock 


port« 


topply 


moval* 


vcock* 


ance 


2/ 












Billion poundt 










1962 


136.6 


2.4 


133.1 


5.4 


2.5 


141.0 


14.3 


4.6 


122.1 


13.61 


1983 


130.6 


2.4' 


137.2 


4.6 


2.6 


144.4 


16.8 


5.2 


122.4 


13.58 


1084 


135.4 


2.0 


132.4 


5.2 


2,7 


140.4 


8.6 


4.0 


126.8 


13.46 


1085 


143.0 


2.5 


140.6 


4.0 


2.8 


148.3 


13.2 


4.6 


130.5 


12.75 


1986 


143.1 


2.4 


140,7 


4,6 


2.7 


148.1 


10.6 


4.2 


133.3 


12.51 


1087 


142.7 


2.3 


140.5 


4.2 


2.5 


147.1 


ft7 


4.6 


135.8 


12.54 


1088 


145,2 


2.2 


142 


4.6 


2.4 


150.0 


6,0 


4.3 


136.8 


12.24 


1089 


144.3 


2.1 


142 2 


4.3 


2.5 


1480 


0.0 


4.1 


135.8 


13.54 


1990 F 


147.4 


2.1 


145 3 


4.1 


2.5 


151.0 


7.1 


4.6 


140.2 


14.10 



1/ Mtlkfat ba«4t. Totaltmay not add becauee of rounding. 2/ Delivered to plant* & deaiera: does not reflect deductiont. F ^ fbfecatf. 
Irtformation contact: Jim Miller (202) 786-1770. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs, 



Groileri 
Federally me pected alaughter. 
ctrtined (mil. lb.) 
Whole »e]e price. 
l2^tty(cteJ1b.) 
Price of grower feed (SAonJ 
Broils r-feed price ratio V 
Slock* beginning of period {mil. lb J 
Bro({er-type chicka hatched (mil,) 2J 

Tufkayi 

FederaNy impacted eiaughter. 
certified (mil. lb ) 
Wholafal« price. Eastern U.S,. 
8-1B ib, young Uent (CUTIb) 
Price of turkey grower feed (yton) 
Turkey-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stock* beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Poults placed Jn U.S. (miJ.) 

Egg» 
Farm production (mil.) 
Average number of layer* (mil.) 
Ftate of lay (egg* per layer 
on farm*) 

Cartoned price. New York, grade A 
large (cte./doz 13/ 
Price of leying fe^d (Won) 
Egg -feed prk^e ratio 1/ 

Stocke, firnof mornh 
Shell (mil- dor) 
Frozen (mlJ. doz.) 

^placement chick* hatched (mil.) 



3.717.1 



428 



Annual 



l^fiS 



1090 



1d87 1988 1989 Apr Hw Dec Jan Feb f^ar Apr 

15.602.5 IS. 124.4 17.33^.2 1,335.8 1.432.2 1.491.1 1.51 OB 1.367.7 1.607.5 1.483.7 



47.4 


56.3 


so.o 


63,5 


492 


48.4 


51.7 


67.4 


60.4 


55.3 


186 


220 


235 


240 


221 


220 


224 


223 


221 


217 


3.7 


3.1 


3.1 


3.3 


27 


2.6 


2.7 


3.0 


3,3 


3.1 


230 


24,8 


35.9 


32.4 


34.5 


40,6 


38.3 


28.2 


22.7 


31.4 


6.379.2 


6.602,4 


5.S44.3 


494.0 


469.8 


622.1 


510.3 


472.9 


&431 


535.8 



3.923.4 4.174.8 



268.8 



423.1 



334,9 



310.0 



2078 



368 



384 



36.1 



207 



20.3 



32.0 



32,2 



366.6 



36.4 



328,0 



67.8 

213 

3.9 

178.2 

264.2 


61.2 

243 

3.0 

266 2 

2ef.4 


66.7 

252 

3.2 

2407 

289,0 


68,3 

254 

3.4 

269.2 

26.0 


72.5 

241 

3,4 

671.8 

20.7 


72.7 

240 

33 

258.6 

21.5 


65.8 

239 

3.0 

235.9 

24.7 


66.2 
241 

2.8 

207.1 

24.9 


58.9 

240 

3,1 

276.3 

27.3 


59.8 

230 

3.1 

318.8 

28.0 


70.418 
284 


60,402 
277 


67.041 

2e» 


5.557 
266 


5.556 
270 


5.772 
271 


5.605 
271 


5.155 
272 


6.634 
272 


6.633 
271 


248 


251 


250 


20.8 


20.6 


21.3 


20.0 


19.0 


21.5 


20.8 


61.6 
170 
6.3 


62.1 

202 
5.3 


81.9 
209 
6.7 


76,6 

211 
6.3 


93 4 
199 
7.0 


99.6 
200 
8,3 


924 

109 
8.4 


706 
198 
7.1 


01,5 
108 
8.0 


82.4 
195 

e.e 


0»66 


1 20 

13.1 


0.27 

14.0 


0.48 
11.2 


0.18 
11.3 


0.33 

10.2 


0.36 
10.3 


0,66 
10.8 


0.48 
11.5 


0.60 
12.7 



37.2 



1/ Pound* of teed equal JnvaJue to 1 dozen ego* or 1 llj. of broiler or turkey Uvaweioht. 2/ Piacemenl of broiler chick* i*curTentiy reported for 15 Slate* only; henceforth, 
hatch of broJiecHype chick* wtll be u*ed a* e eubitiiLite. 3/ Price of cartoned egg* to volume buyere tor delivery to retaJJar*. 

Information cootacr Maxine Davt* (202) 786-1714. 
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Table 14.— Dalry_ 



Mtik prices. Minn«Bctft-W}icoo<in. 
3.5% fat ($/cw1) 1/ 
Whoteeaie prices 
Button gr«d« A CM. (cr«Jlb.) 
Am. cheese. Wit, 
t««emblypt. (oitJibI 
Nonratdrymitk(cttJlb.)2y 

USDAnetremovil* 
Total mifk equiv, (miL lb.) 3/ 
Butter (mil lb.) 
Am. oha«Be (mM, lb.) 
Nonfat dry milk (mM.rb.) 

MiJk 
Mllkprod,21 States {mil. lb.) 

Milk pe; cow flb.) 

Number of mflk C0W8 (1.000) 
U.S. milk production {m\\, lb.) 
Stock, beginning 

Total (mn. Ib.J 

Commercial (mil. lb.) 

QovernmenUmii. lb.) 
imports, toial {mil. lb.) 3/ 
Commerciat dWppea ranee 
(ma. lb.) 

Butter 

Production [mil. lb.) 
Slocka. t>ea)nnfng (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance {mil. lb ) 

American cheese 
Produclkyi (mil. ib.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Other Cheese 
Production {mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mi[. Jb.) 

Nonfat dry milk 

PfoductJonfmil.ib.l 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Commercial di^ppearance (mil. lb.) 
Frozen dessert 

Production {mil. gal.) 4/ 



1987 


1983 


1989 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jwi 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


11.23 


11.03 


12.37 


11.09 


14,69 


14.93 


13.94 


12.21 


12.02 


12 32 


140.2 


132.5 


127.0 


131.0 


120.5 


120.0 


110.8 


108.3 


108.3 


106.0 


123,2 
79.3 


123.8 
80.2 


138.8 
105.5 


120.4 
81.1 


163 6 
158.7 


162.2 

128.0 


152.3 
88.2 


131.6 
82.3 


130.7 
96J 


140,5 
104.3 


e.706.0 
187.3 
282.0 

559.4 


8.856.2 
312.6 
233.1 

267.5 


8.967,9 

413.4 

37.4 




1,398.8 
04.1 

7.0 



163.7 
7.7 





46:X4 

22.1 






1,490.0 

71.8 



2.0 


1.244.9 
50.9 


-07 


036.7 
45.0 




974.5 

46.9 






121.431 

13,9e9 

8.693 

142.709 


123.518 
14.291 

8.643 
145.152 


122.531 

14.370 

8.527 

144.252 


10.696 

1.255 

8,524 

e/ 12.582 


9.654 

1,132 

8,531 

«/ 11.396 


10.047 

1.176 

8.544 

«/ 11.860 


10.479 

1.227 

8.537 

e/ 12.359 


0.813 

1.150 

8.534 

«/ 11.674 


10.907 

1,292 

8.510 

«/ 12.070 6 


10.841 
1.274 
8.608 

12.763 


12,867 
4.165 
e.702 
2.490 


7,440 
4.646 
2.794 
2.394 


8.189 

4.260 
3.900 
2,499 


11.019 

4,959 

6.059 

174 


11.136 

4.893 

6.243 

263 


0.«06 

4.196 

5.410 

285 


8.705 

4,131 

4.664 

193 


0.294 

4.509 

4.785 

104 


9.819 

4.712 

5.107 

195 


10,651 
5,008 
5.643 


135.764 


136.805 


135.843 


10.962 


12.010 


11.560 


10.608 


10.162 


11.753 





1.104.1 
193.0 
902.5 


1.207.5 
143.2 
909.8 


1,273.5 
214.7 
864,1 


125.6 
341.9 

57.6 


94.4 
370.6 
116.5 


107,4 
294.1 

87.5 


127.1 
256.2 

57,4 


115.7 

262 

54.3 


120.2 

285.1 

72.6 


120.0 
318.8 


2.716.7 

897.1 

2.437.1 


2.756.6 

370.4 

2.570.0 


2.672.6 

293.0 
2.681.6 


233.1 
266.5 
222.5 


206.4 
25,l.fl 
223.4 


230.8 
233.0 
231.0 


231.7 
236.2 

207.2 


239.8 
262.1 
229.6 


255.2 

272.4 
235.3 


249.9 
292 7 


2.627.7 

92.0 

2.880.2 


2.615.4 

89.7 

3.034.5 


2.941.3 

t04.7 

3.208.0 


238.1 
110.0 
245.4 


246.6 

81.3 
252.1 


258.7 

95.4 

293.2 


252.1 
93.2 

259.0 


232.1 

993 

246.1 


274.8 
103.8 
294.8 


265.1 
104.0 


1.956.8 
686.8 
492.0 


979.7 
177.2 

734.3 


874.7 

63,1 

673,0 


100.6 
88.3 
87.3 


51.2 
36.2 
55.2 


64.8 
32.5 
48.7 


61.4 
49.5 
68.7 


71 2 
49.4 

643 


77.4 
58.8 

75.3 


90.0 
61.8 


1.260,7 


1,248.0 
Annual 


1.214.0 


101.6 


83.7 
1938 


77.1 


79.5 


85,4 
1969 


103.0 


104.1 
1990 


1987 


1988 


1989 


III 


iV 


1 


II 


III 


iVP 


IP 


142.709 

13,819 

10.327 

1.84 

9.52 


145.152 

14.145 

10.262 

1.58 

0,05 


144.252 

14.244 

10.127 

1.64 

10.08 


35.920 

3.506 

10.245 

1.46 

8.53 


35.262 

3.447 

10.229 

1.59 

9.86 


36.445 
3,688 

10.164 
1.66 
9 63 


37.702 

3.727 

10.116 

1.48 

8.80 


35.188 
3.484 

lo.ioi 

1.63 
9.80 


34.017 
3.448 

10.127 

1.92 

12.10 


36.903 
3.641 

10.133 

1,83 

11.32 



Miik production (mil, lb,) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

NO, of milk cows (1.000) 
Mitk-feed prjce ratio 5/ 
Reiums over concentrate B/ 
ccsts{$/cwt milk) 

1/ Manufacturing grade milK. 2i Prices paid f.o.b. Ceniral SiaLe« production area. 3/ Milk equivaleni, fat basis. Af Ice cream, ice m^lk. & hard sherbet. &f Based on 
average milk pnce afte; adjustment lor price support deduCti cine. 6/E$Lima1ed P = preliminary. — ■ not avai labia. 

Intormalion conlad; Jtm MHier (202) 786-1770. 



Table 15.-Wooi 



U.S. wool price, fcts,/lb.)1/ 
Imponed wool prlc*. {cis./fb.) 2i 
U.S. mill oofisumption. scoured 3/ 

Apparel v^ooi (1.000 lb.) 

Carpet wool {1.000 lb,) 







Annual 






1989 






1090 








1987 


1988 


1989 


May 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 




lis 


43a 


370 


375 


300 


204 


267 


287 


264 


275 


}.)2J 


247 


372 


364 


339 


33B 


334 


325 


321 


335 


325 


jredS/ 
























129.677 


117,069 


112.998 


8.853 


9.057 


28.200 







■■• 






13.092 


15.633 


14.122 


1.172 


1.002 


3,829 















1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mill*, clean basf*. Graded Territory 54'* (20.00-22.04 microns) itaple 2-3/4' & up. 2/ Wool price, Charieeton. SC warehouse, 
clean basfs.AustraJianeo/62's. type e4A {24 macron). Duty since 1982 hae been lO.Ocenie. 3/ Beoinnlng 1990 mill consumption reported only on a quarterly bads. 
— Knot available. 

information contact John Ijwier (202) 7B6-1840. 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals 



C«ttl9 on r»9d (7 8U1os) 
Number 00 foad (1.000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (t.OOO head] 

M Arke(fr>ot -<^ ^^^^^ 

Oth9r diMpp«Af4nce (1,000 haadi] 

B«ef steer-corn pilco ratio, 

Omaha 2/ 

Hog-corn pr^c« ratio. Omaha 2/ 

Marker price* (f/cwl) 
Slaughter cattle 

Choice >l««rt, Omaha 

Utility cowf , Omftha 

Choice wetert, S. St. Paul 3/ 
Feeder cattle 

Choice. Kansa* City. 000-700 lb, 

Slauohter ho^« 

Barrow t & giite, 7-markete 
Feeder pioa 

6. Mo. 40-50 tt). (per head) 

Slaughter «heap & lambt 
Lambr Choice> San Angeio 
Ewet. Good. San Angeio 

Feeder Jamba 
Choice. Swi Angeto 

Whole salfl meat price a. Mid we at 
Choice eteer beef. 600-700 lb, 
Canner & cutter cow b«af 
Porklo(nt,14'1Slb,4/ 
PorKbelliaa, 12-I4lb, 
Hama, akinned, 14'l7ib. 

All freah beef retaJf price 5/ 

Commercial alaughler (1,000 head)' 
Cattle 

Steert 

IHeif^rt 

Cowa 

Bulla & atagt 
Calve a 

Sheep & lam be 
Hoga 

Commercial production (mil. lb.) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 



Cattle on feed (13Statee) 

Numtwr on teed (1 .000 head) 1/ 

Placed on feed (1,000 head) 

Mfttketingt (1.060 head) 

Other dieappeafance (1 .000 head) 
Hoga&piga(lOSiatee]6/ 

Inventory (1,000 head) 1/ 

Sre«ling(1.000headH/ 

Market(i.b00head)1/ 

Farrowingt (1.000 head) 

Pig crop (1.000 head) 





Annuaf 






1980 








1090 




1987 


1988 


1080 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Peb 


Mar 


Apr 


7,053 
£1,040 
10,545 

1.217 


8.411 
20,654 
19,018 

1.202 


8.045 
20,834 
10,422 

1>079 


8^52 

1.539 

1.580 

124 


7.011 

2,001 

1,490 

01 


8.331 

1.552 

f.418 

B7 


6,378 
1.896 
1.634 

114 


8,526 
1.403 
1,516 

06 


8.310 

1.902 

1,018 

120 


8. 48 3 

1.377 

1.654 

125 


41,0 

32.0 


31,6 

10,6 


30.3 
18,4 


30,2 
14,8 


32,2 
20.1 


328 

21.7 


34.2 
21.6 


34.0 
22,0 


32.6 

21,0 


31.1 
21.2 


64.60 
44.83 
78J2 


09.54 
46.55 
00.23 


72.62 

47.86 
243.62 


75.31 
45.19 

266.25 


72.48 

46.60 
242.00 


75 21 
40,38 

230,00 


76.73 

40,78 
248,60 


76.61 

52.79 

255.00 


78.16 

64.67 

NO 


70.36 

64.48 
NO 


75,36 


53,07 


ee,i3 


82,03 


87.38 


86.25 


85,70 


84 88 


87,60 


90.81 


51.60 


43 39 


44.03 


37,06 


45.77 


40.33 


47,04 


48.51 


61.91 


64,11 


46.60 


36.06 


33.63 


34.74 


38,33 


36.21 


44.58 


64,41 


63.10 


04.07 


78,09 
38,62 


68,26 
33.88 


07.32 

38.58 


78 17 

42.45 


56.06 
35,25 


60.83 

30.42 


64,80 
38.30 


00.38 
38 47 


63,69 
38.81 


64,76 
36.60 


102.26 


90.80 


79.85 


88.06 


74.88 


76,00 


72,10 


74.88 


75.63 


71.31 


97,24 
85 26 

ioe.23 

63.11 
80.06 


103.34 

87.77 
07.40 
41^5 
71,03 


107,78 
04.43 

101.00 
34.14 
69.39 


113.84 

80,77 
01.59 
25.40 
61.60 


107.05 
02.02 
01.76 
49.06 
87.00 


111.41 

100 73 

107 .20 

42.23 

78.80 


113.30 
99.80 

101 36 
48.65 
08.44 


112.80 
100.95 

107.75 
42.53 
7660 


113.65 

102.04 

117.26 

42,00 

70.00 


114.70 
100.01 
120,08 
62.00 
77.33 


212.64 


224,81 


238.07 


238.40 


243 69 


245.36 


247.81 


240,14 


240.10 


252.88 


35.647 

17.443 

10.906 

6.610 

080 

2.815 

5.190 

81.061 


35.079 
f7.344 
10.754 

6.337 
644 

2.506 


33.917 

16.S36 

10,408 

6,316 

650 

2,172 

6.464 

88.603 


2.044 

1.336 
703 
493 
62 
158 
400 

7.383 


2.785 
1.299 

815 
611 
60 
182 
481 
8,039 


2.680 

1.264 

780 

559 

48 
172 

4e9 

7.233 


2.651 

1.360 

820 

006 

56 

181 

480 

7.605 


2.602 

1.241 
760 
446 
46 
160 
441 

6.820 


2,704 

1,398 

834 

481 

51 

171 

403 

7.454 


2.618 

1.348 
771 
448 
51 
132 
487 

6.050 


23.405 
416 

300 
^4.312 


23.424 
387 
320 

15.623 


22>074 

344 

341 

15.750 


1.756 
27 
26 

1.322 


1.906 
28 
31 

1.446 


1.827 
25 
31 

1.288 


1.932 
27 
32 

1,350 


1.705 
24 
20 

1.216 


1.670 
28 
32 

1.328 


1.747 
23 
31 

1.247 




Annual 




1088 
IV 




I960 






1090 


1987 


1988 


1^89 


t 


W 


ni 


IV 


i 


11 


0.555 
25.074 
23.126 

1.369 


10.114 
24.423 

23.450 
1.390 


0.088 
24.4&4 
22.055 

1.274 


8.851 

e.656 

5,466 

352 


0,688 

6,232 

5,558 

344 


g.oia 
5.212 

6,040 
410 


8,680 

5,710 

5,806 

227 


8.276 

7,321 

5.361 

203 


9.043 
386 


10.063 
7f 6.088 


39.730 
5.125 

34,605 
8.853 

68,055 


42,675 
5.435 

37.240 
9.370 

72.268 


43.210 
5.335 

37,875 
0,203 

71,807 


45.000 
5,460 

39,540 
2,301 

17,520 


43,210 

5,335 

37.875 

2.109 
16.441 


41.655 
5.440 

nut 

20.300 


44.020 
6.565 

38,455 
2.324 

18.167 


45,200 
5.336 

39.865 
2.190 

16,890 


i:li2 

36,020 

2.025 

15.841 


40,470 

5.250 

35,220 

7/ 2.406 


unequal in value to lOOpounda live weight. 3/ Per head starting September 1988. 4/ Pr^ to 1984. B-I41b.l I0a4 A 1985, 
Jew leriea eatimaUng the compoBJie price of all beef gradee & ground beef eoJd by retail aioree Thie new wrWf » in addition 
9 relflii price of Choice beef that appeara in table 8, fc Quarter* are Dec. of preceding year-Feb. (t). M«r,-May (if). June-Aug. 



(lli). & Sepl-Nov, (W). 7/ Intenliona, 'Ciateea eaUmated. NQ - not quote. — * not available, 
intofmalion contact*: Polly Cochran (202) 786-1284, 



"Office-org 
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Table 17.^ 


-Supply & Utilization^ 


\a 


























Fead 
ar^d 


Other 
domsft- 












Set 










Total 








Fftfm 




a Bid a 




Harve«t- 




Prpduc- 


supply 


r««id- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


price 




3/ 


Planted 


led 


Yield 
Bu7«cre 


t^Ofl 


ual 


use 
Mtl. trn. 


ports 


u«e 


slockl 


5/ 






Mir icroi 








SAju. 


WTiear 


























leas/se 


188 


75 6 


64.7 


37.5 


2.425 


3.866 


270 


767 


0T5 


1.061 


t.905 


3.06 


1966/87 


21.0 


72 t 


607 


34.4 


2.092 


4.018 


413 


780 


1.004 


2.107 


1.621 


2.42 


1M7;88 


23.9 


65.8 


56.0 


37.7 


2.1C7 


3.045 


280 


606 


1.508 


2.684 


1,261 


2.67 


leaa/ev' 


22.5 


65 5 


53.2 


34.1 


1.812 


3.096 


157 


818 


1.410 


2.394 


702 


3.72 


1089/00* 


0.7 


76.8 


e2.i 


32.8 


2.036 


2.758 


225 


832 


1150 


2,307 


462 


3.71 


1990/01* 










2.689 


3.162 


300 


840 


1,250 


2.300 


772 


2.00-3.30 


Rlc« 
19S5/aO 




Mil. acroa 




Lb./acrQ 








Mil. cwl (rough equW.} 






S/bwt 


1.24 


2.&1 


2.49 


5.4 U 


134 


201,8 


^^ 


6/65.8 


68.7 


124,5 


77.3 


6.63 


19ao/B7 


1.48 


2.38 


2.36 


6.851 


133.4 


213.3 





«/77.7 


84.2 


161.0 


51.4 


3 75 


1«e7/B8 


f.S7 


236 


2.33 


5.555 


129.6 


164.0 





6/80.4 


722 


152.6 


31.4 


7.27 


loaa/as 


t.09 


2.93 


2.00 


6.S14 


159.9 


105 4 


. 


6/83 2 


65.6 


1688 


26.7 


6.63 


t«89/00' 


1.21 


2.73 


2.69 


6.740 


154.6 


185.0 


,_ 


6/85 2 


77.0 


162,2 


23.7 


7 25-7.50 


1900/91* 










160.0 


188.7 


— 


6/87.4 


76.0 


163.4 


25.3 


6.00-8.00 


Corn 
1985/80 




MIL acres 




BuV«cr« 








Mil. bu. 








$/bu. 


5.4 


83 4 


75,2 


118 


8,877 


10.536 


4.095 


1.160 


1.241 


8.496 


4.040 


2 23 


1B86/87 


14.3 


76,7 


69,2 


119,3 


8.250 


12,291 


4.714 


1.192 


1.604 


7.410 


4.882 


1.50 


1087/88 


23.0 


65.7 


59.2 


ne.8 


7.131 


12,016 


4.805 


1.220 


1.723 


7.757 


4^50 


1 04 


1988/89* 


30.5 


67,0 


58.3 


84,6 


4.020 


0.101 


3.987 


1.246 


2.028 


7.260 


1.930 


2,64 


1988/90' 


10,1 


72.3 


64.8 


116.2 


7.527 


0.460 


4.550 


1.280 


2.350 


8. ISO 


1.380 


2.35-2.40 


1990/01* 




Mir «cr«* 




Bu./acrf> 


8.100 


0,082 


4.650 


1.31S 
Mfl. bu. 


2.200 


8,165 


1,367 


2.35-2.76 

$/bu. 


Sorghum 
1965/88 


























0.0 


18.3 


10.8 


ee.8 


1.120 


1.420 


664 


26 


178 


860 


551 


1.03 


1980/87 


30 


16,3 


12.Q 


67.7 


038 


1.489 


635 


12 


198 


74« 


743 


1.37 


1987/88 


4.1 


11.8 


10.5 


60.4 


731 


1.474 


655 


25 


231 


811 


663 


1.70 


198S/80* 


3.0 


10.4 


9.0 


63,8 


577^ 


1.230 


468 


22 


310, 


800 


440 


2 27 


1B80/90* 


2.0 


11.0 


11.2 


66.4 


818 


1,057 


525 


15 


275 


816 


242 


2.10-2.15 


1990/01* 




Mil tcr^f 




Buiacre 


685 


027 


500 


16 
Mil. bu. 


250 


765 


162 


2.15-2.65 


Barley 
1985/88 


























0.7 


13.2 


lie 


Sl.O 


501 


848 


333 


169 


22 


523 


325 


1 98 


1986/87 


2.1 


13.1 


12.0 


50.8 


611 


044 


298 


174 


137 


608 


336 


1.61 


10*7/88 


2.9 


11.0 


0.9 


52.4 


521 


869 


254 


174 


120 


546 


321 


1,81 


1988/89" 


2.8 


0.0 


76 


38.0 


290 


622 


166 


180 


70 


425 


106 


2 80 


1989/00- 


2.2 


0.2 


8.3 


48.6 


403 


610 


175 


180 


85 


440 


170 


2.40 


1090/91" 




Mil. acr«a 




Bu7acr« 


415 


£95 


175 


185 

Mil. bu. 


85 


445 


150 


2.36-2.75 
Srtju. 


Data 


























1985/86 


0.1 


13,3 


8,2 


63.7 


621 


738 


460 


82 


2 


544 


184 


1.23 


1986/87 


0.6 


14.7 


6.0 


56.3 


386 


603 


395 


73 


3 


471 


133 


1.21 


1987/88 


0.8 


18.0 


SO 


64.D 


374 


552 


358 


81 


1 


440 


113 


1,58 


1968/89" 


0.3 


13.0 


5.5 


39.3 


£18 


393 


1ft4 


100 


1 


204 


98 


2.61 


1969/00" 


0.3 


12.1 


6,9 


54.4 


374 


537, 


300 


115 


1 


416 


122 


1.48 


1990/91" 




m. aCF«f 




6u /acre 


350 


537 


3O0 


120 
Mil. bu. 


1 


421 


116 


1.30-1.70 
$/bu. 


Soybean* 
l685/ee 


























D 


63 1 


181.6 


34.1 


2.099 


2.415 





1.053 


740 


1.879 


538 


5.05 


1966/87 





60.4 


-58.3 


33,3 


1.940 


2.476 





1.179 


7S7 


2.040 


438 


4.78 


1967/88 





68.2 


S7.2 


33.0 


1.038 


2.374 





1.174 


802 


2.072 


302 


6.88 


1988/69" 





58.9 


67.4 


27.0 


1.649 


1.855 





1,058 


527 


1.673 


182 


7.42 


1969/00" 





60.5 


59.4 


32,4 


1.W7 


2.113 





1,110 


610 


1.817* 


295 


5.70 


1990/91* 










1,925 


2.233 





1,155 
Mll.lba. 


825 


1.878 


355 


6.00-6.25 
7/CI«,/lb. 


Soybean oil 
1985/88 


























— . 


— 


— 


— 


11.617 


12.257 


^^ 


10.053 


1.257 


11.310 


047 


18.00 


1986/87 


— . 


— 


— 


— 


12.783 


13.745 


* — 


10.833 


1,187 


12.020 


1.725 


15 40 


1987/88 


-.— 


-.— 


* — 


^^ 


12.97^ 


8/ 14.895 


<~T 


10.930 


1.873 


12.803 


2.002 


32.65 


1988/89- 


._ 


^^ 


._r 


._ 


11.737 


8/ 13.967 


.u„ 


10.601 


1.661 


12,252 


1.715 


21.10 


1089/90- 


_ 


^^ 





— 


12.4?9 


8/ 14.150 


.^^ 


11.700 


1.600 


13.200 


950 


21.75 


1000/9 r 


" 


~ 


" 


" 


12.850 


8/ 13.850 


"' 


11.«50 
1,000 lonf 


1.400 


13.050 


800 


22.0-25.0 


Soybean mea! 
1985/86 


























— 


— 





— 


24.9S1 


25.338 





18,090 


6.036 


25,126 


212 


165 


1966/87 


K 


K 


'. 


— 


27.758 


27.970 





20.387 


7.343 


27,730 


240 


163 


1987/88 


K 


^^ 





^hi. 


28,060 


28.300 


.^ 


21,203 


6.854 


28.147 


153 


222 


1988/89* 


K 





» 


» 


24.943 


25.100 


.^ 


10.708 


5.120 


34.937 


173 


233 


1089«0* 


-.— 


* 





-K- 


26.577 


26.750 


M 


21.900 


4.600 


I?:?I8 


250 


172 


1000/gr 


— 





— 


— 


27.500 


27.750 





2Z.3D0 


5.150 


300 


146-175 



See footnote* «t and of iabi». 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 



A/ea 



5«t 

Aiudfl 

3/ 



Pl4ntMJ 



HflTV«B- 

led 



Mil. acrdv 



3.0 


10.7 


4.2 


TO.O 


4.0 


10.4 


2.2 


12.5 


3.6 


10.0 



Cotlon 10/ 
10«5/fi0 
l&BB/a? 
I9a7/EB 
198B/39' 
t»e9/90' 
10»(VOr 



*°. 

djvflrwion. 

purchaser fl/ReiidJAJ tncludad bdomostlc ub« 

1S mjm{>n Jn f 9Bam>, and 50 mllJIon In l9eo/Bl . 

raHulting In an unaccovinmd dltforenCfl between 



yi«id 



ibJacf^ 



10.2 


&30 


fi.6 


S52 


10.0 


7oe 


11.0 


019 


0.5 


sto 







F««d 


Oth«r 








and 


dOfii«fl- 




Produc- 


Total 


fBHJd- 


llc 


Ex- 


tion 


suppN 


uar 


use 


porta 








MH.barei 




13.4 


17.0 





0.4 


2J) 


9.7 


19.1 


.» 


7.4 


0> 


14.a 


19.8 


.. 


7.0 


0.0 


15.4 


2t 2 





7, a 


0.2 


12.2 


10 3 


» 


8.3 


7,9 


10.0 


10.2 


— 


B.O 


7,5 



Total Ending 

^»e Stockv 



^.4 

14,1 
14.2 
13.0 
U.2 
16.6 



94 
6.0 

5.B 
7.1 
3.2 
3.0 



Farm 
price 



66150 
52.40 
64.30 
66.00 
65 60 




». 7/Averageolcrude«oybeing4l, Oecatur. B/Jncludoa 196rnHllon poundv^ impofli for 1987/88.140 
or Averago ot 44 perCftrL Dwwtur 10/ Uplind & »i<tr4 long Hlapja. Sltocka o«tlmtt»i b«Md on Ceniui 
«opplyJLu»eeBtirTtatei& change* in ending ■tockv. — ■ not avai|«bleorno(«PPliceb]&. 

Infocmatlon coniaci Commodity EconomICi DM«*on, Crop* 0;4nch (20!) 780-1640 



Indudei 
Itn^ & Qovflmmant 
mlltionln 1&e9/89« 
Bureau diMi 



Table 18,— Food Grains 



Marl^ellng yetr 1/ 



198? 



1990 



Wholesale prices 

Wheat, No. 1 HflW. 
K4nMiaty{S/bu.)2/ 

Wheal. ONS, 

M{nneapolf«{$/t>u.)2/ 

Rice. S.W, U. (S/cwt) 3/ 
Wh«4t 

Export! (rtiJr bu.) 

Mmorind^mll.bu.) 

Wheat nour production (mil. cwt) 
Rlc« 

ExPortt^mJI. cwt, rough equtv.} 



Wheat 

Stocka. beginning (mil. bu.) 
Domaitic uae 

Food^mll.bu.) 

Seed, teed & rasjdual {mfl. bu.) A/ 
Expofta(miLbu.) 



1085/86 



3.28 



1980/87 



2.72 



1987/88 



2.90 



lB88/fi9 



4*17 



Apr 



4,40 



Dec 



4.30 



Jan 



4.30 



Feb 



4.14 



Mar 



4.04 



Apf 



4.13 



3.25 

10,11 


2.62 

10.25 


2.02 

19.25 


4.25 
I4.fi5 


4 45 
13.50 


NO 
14.05 


NO 
15.40 




NO 
15.65 


NO 
15.40 


NO 
15.00 


015 
703 
i:3l4 


1.004 
755 


1.592 
753 
336 


1.424 
778 
348 


122 
57 
20 


85 
59 
26 


83 
63 
28 




91 

64. 

28 


109 
07 

29 


91 
9Z 
27 


^.7 


842 


72 a 


85.0 


0.6 


9,0 


7.0 




0.3 


8.0 


- 




Marketing year 


1/ 




Idea 




1089 






1090 


1980/87 


1987/88 


i8aa/S9 


Jun-Aug 


Sept-Nov 


Dec-Feb 


Mar-May 


June-Aug 


Sopt-Nw 


Oec-Feb 


1,005 


1,821 


UOl 


1.260.8 


2,253,0 


1.7f5.0 


1.227,7 




701.0 


1,917.2 


1,423.7 


712 
48S 
899 


721 

365 

1.598 


715 

260 

1,419 


183.3 
283.2 

301.6 


107.3 

17.6 

320.0 


t6e.9 
*37.5 
360.5 


165.0 

-3.8 

308.0 




183.1 
273.1 
369.0 


183.1 
"12,8 

328.0 


180.5 
43.8 

250.7 



1/ Baghrrlng June 1 for wheat A Auguft 1 for rice. 2/ Ordirafy protein. 3/ Long grain, mitled |>a»j«. 4/ Reelduai indudei leed u»e, not avmitable, NO - no quota. 

informaffron contacir Ed AJI«n & Jtnet Uvezey {202) 786-1840. 



Table 19.-Cotton. 



Marketing year 1/ 



1969 



1990 



U.S. price. SLM. 
1-1/10Jn.(ci87Ib,)£/ 
Northerr> Europe pflc«a 

Index [ct«./lb.)3iA 

U,S. Ml-3niJn,(cta7Ib,)4/ 

U.S, mMl consumpt, (I.CXWbaJoa) 

Ex[>OftB(i.000baleaJ 

Stocka* bwginnlnfl (1 .000 ba^ea) 



1985/66 


i&ea/87 


1967/86 


1966/89 


00.0 


53.2 


63 1 


57.7 


46.0 
64.8 


62.0 
61.8 


72.7 
76.3 


664 

eo.2 


6,3d0 
1.060 
4.102 


7.452 
6.664 
0,348 


7.617 
6.562 
5.026 


7J82 

6.148 
5.771 



Apr 
61.4 

738 

74 J 

650 
627 



12.4 



Doc 

63.6 

77.3 
76 3 

551 
663 
12.673 



Jan 
62.2 

74,0 

74.3 

724 
875 
12,670 



Fob 
65.0 

760 

77.0 

663 
707 

11.291 



Mar 

66.1 

79.2 
80.2 



Apr 

71,3 

83.0 
646 

668 



728 
997 
9.966 8,240 



" , ,, ,„^ ,,,,^ a.urftj a.f^i 1Z.464 lif.O/^3 lZ,6/0 11.S«1 9.966 8 

o/i^.'."!i"iiiSi;* tlabJ^.*"™'*^^ ■*~* '"*'*'*^' ^ U^rpo^ OuOook (A) index, average oi fiv* lo«e« priced of 11 selected Qrowttia. A/ Memphis terrHofy 
Information contact: Scott Sanford (202) 7S6-1840. 
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Table 20,— Feed Grains 



Whole sale priceB 
Corn. no. 2 yellow. 30 day. 

Chicago (S/bu.) 
Sorghum, no 2 yellow. 

Kan eat City (Vcwt) 
Barley, feea. 

Duluth($/bu.)Z/ 
Barley. maJtinq. 

M^nndapolJefVbiiO 
ExportaS/ 
Com (mil, bu.} 
Feed graini {mil. metric toni) 4/ 



Corn 

Stock e. beginning (mil. bu.) 
CkKneetic use 

Feed (mH. bu,) 

Food, teed Jr>d. (mil. bu.) 
Expofte(m^l. bu.) 
Total u»e(mil. buO 





Marketing year 1/ 






lOSO 






1990 




1985/86 


1086/87 


1087/68 


1088/89 


Apr 


Dec 


Jaf>- 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


2.35 


1.64 


2.14 


2.68 


2.72 


2.34 


£.36 


2.41 


2.50 


2.72 


3.72 


2.73 


3.40 


4.17 


4.17 


3.08 


4.00 


3.B4 


3.46 


4,32 


1.53 


1.44 


1.78 


2.31 


2.52 


2.23 


2.28 


2.20 


2.27 


2.27 


2.24 


1.60 


2.04 


4,11 


4.29 


3.10 


3.20 


3 02 


263 


2.07 


1.241 
36.6 


1.604 
46.3 


1,723 
62.3 


2.036 
61.3 


177 

5.5 


258 
7.3 


£30 

7.0 


155 

4.8 


102 

6.8 


104 
6.7 




Marketing year 1/ 






1080 








1090 


1085/86 


1086/87 


1087/68 


1088/80 


Dec-Feb 


Mar-May June-Aiig Sept-Nov 


Dec-Feb 


Mar^l^ay 


1.648 


4,040 


4.S82 


4,260 


7.072 


6.204 


3.410 


1.930 


7.079 


4.213 


4.005 
1.160 
1.241 

6.406 


4.714 
1.102 

1.504 
7.410 


4.805 
1.229 
1.723 

7.757 


3.070 
1.245 
2.036 

7.260 


1.082 
284 
508 

1.860 


840 

337 

600 

1.787 


600 

330 

470 

1.490 


1.499 
208 
582 

2.370 


1.270 
295 
662 

2.223 


940 
346 

628 
1.017 



1/ September 1 for com & ■orghum; June 1 for oat* & 
product*. 4/ Aggregated data tot corn, eorghum. oate. 

Information contact; Jamee Cole (202) 780-1840, 



barley. 2/ Beginning March 1987 reporting point changed from MJnneapolltio Duluth. 3/ Includee 
& barley. P « preliminary. — not avail a bfo. 



Table 21:-Fats& Oils 



Soybeans 

Whotesala price, no, 1 ^1 low. 

Chicago (ybu.) 

CruahlngalmlLbu.) 

Export* (mil, bu,) 

Stock*, beglnnlr^ (mil. bu.) 

Soybean ell 

Wholeiaie price, crude. 
Decatur (ct*./1b.) 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Domestic dieap. (mil. lb.) 
Exports (mil. lb.) 
Stock*, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Soybean meal 

WhoieaaEe pr\C9, 44^ protein. 
Decatur (SAonJ 
Production (1.000 ton) 
Domaelic dieap. (1.000 ton) 
Export* (1.000 ton) 
Stock*, beginning (1.0O0 ton) 

Margarine, whoteeale price. 
Chicago, white (ctsTlb.) 





Marketing year * 






1089 






1900 




1965/86 


1086/87 


1087/88 


1086/60 


Mar 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


6.20 

1.052.8 

740,7 

316,0 


6.03 

1.178.8 

766.0 

536.4 


6.67 
1.174.6 

801.6 
436.4 


7.41 
1.0S7.7 

530.6 
302.6 


7.62 
03.6 
67.0 

112.0 


6.78 

104.1 

76.7 

96.3 


5.74 
105.4 

65.8 
108.5 


6.60 

107.2 

77.4 

80.7 


6.66 

01.8 
75.0 
93.6 


6.85 

102.1 

68.0 

01,4 


18.02 

11.617.3 

10.045.0 

1.257,3 

632,6 


16,36 
12.763.1 

10.820.2 

1.164.5 

046.6 


22,67 

12.074.6 

10.734.1 

1.873.2 

1.725.0 


21,00 

11.737.0 

10.466.6 

1,658.2 

2.092.2 


22.1 

1.041.2 

937.8 

112.4 

2.902.4 


18.7 
1.145.7 
1.045.4 

825 
1.514.6 


16.1 

1.161.2 

076.2 

113.4 

1.632 4 


10.3 

1.187.4 

1.036.0 

05.4 

1.604.0 


10.3 

1.021.7 
000.1 
136.2 

1.717.6 


21.8 
1.142.4 

1.005.0 
164.4 

1.702.0 


164,68 

24.051.3 

10.1172 

6.000.3 

366,0 


162.61 
27.758.8 
20.367.4 

7.343.0 
211.7 


221.90 

28.060.2 

21.276.0 

6.871.0 

240.2 


233.46 
24.042.7 
10.7026 

5.130.8 
153.6 


237.10 
2.2188 

1.616.8 
760.0 
305.7 


163.40 
2.402 6 

2.147.4 
371.4 
220.6 


170.4 
2.5106 

1.820.6 
565.1 
194.3 


172.30 
2.54S.6 

2.052.4 
670.4 
328.2 


161,90 

2.170.O 

1.602.0 

560.1 

254.0 


165,10 

2.432.3 

1.816.6 

566.8 

262,0 



61.2 



40.3 



40.3 



62.3 



55.4 



52.1 



52.4 



52.6 



63.6 



54.2 



* Beginning September 1 for eoybeana: October 1 for eoymeai & oti; calendar year for margarine. 
Information conUcta: Roger Hoekin (202) 786-1840. Tom Bickerton (202) 780-1624. 
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Table 22.- 









Rndley 




Payment rate* 




Base 


Program 






Oendency 


Paid 


PIK 


Partlch 




Tarqel 
price 


Loan 




loan 




\and 




acrea 1/ 


2/ 


pation 




rate 




rate 

S/bu. 




div^r&ion 


Percent 






rate 3/ 








MIL 




Percent 
















4/ 


acrea 




orba»e 


Wheat 






















1984/95 


4.38 


3.30 




^^ 


1.00 


2.^0 


85 


94.0 


20/10/10-20 


60/W/20 


I9a5/ae 


4.38 


3.30 




^-w 


1.08 


2.70 


^^ 


94.0 


20/10/0 


73 


1986/87 5/ 


4.38 


3.00 




2.40 


1.98 


2.00 


IJIG 


91.0 


22.6/2.G/5-10 


85/85/21 


1987/88 


4.38 


2.85 




2.28 


1.81 




-#• 


87.0 


27.5/0/0 


88 


l9S8/e9 


4.23 


2.76 




2.21 


0.09 


— 


^^: 


84.8 


27.5/0/0 


86 


1089/90 


4.10 


2.68 




2.06 


7/ .32 


^^ 


*^. 


82,3 


10/0/0 


78 


1990/91 


4.00 


2.44 




1.95 


0.90 






86.6 


■ 6/0/0 


eo 


Rice 






















1984/86 


11.90 


8.00 




— _ 


3,76 




^-w 


4.1 


Z5TO/0 


85 


1985/86 


11.90 


8.00 


6/ 


3.10 


3.90 


3.50 


m^ 


4.2 


20/15/0 


90 


1986/87 6/ 


11.90 


7.20 


6/ 


3.82 


4.70 




m— 


4.2 


a5A>/o 


94 


1987/88 


11.66 


0,84. 


6/ 


5.77 


4.82 


^^ 


'■^^' 


4J 


a5A>/0 


96 


1988/89 


11,15 


0.63 


6/ 


0.30 


4.31 


_ 


'^ r 


4.1 


25A>/0 


94 


1989/90 


10.80 


0.50 


6/ 


e.50 


3.50 




—•^ 


4.1 


25/0/0 


95 


1990/91 


10.71 


e.60 




$/bu. 


4.06 






%2 


20/0/0 


92 


Corn 






















1984/85 


3,03 


2.55 







0*43 


^^ 


^^ 


80.8 


10/0/0 


64 


1985/86 


3.03 


2.65 




'.^^^ 


0.48 


^^ 


^^ 


84.2 


10/0/0 


69 


1986/87 6/ 


3.03 


2.40 




1.92 


1.11 


^— 


^_ 


8^.7 


17.5/2.5«> 


86 


1987/88 


3.03 


2.28 




1.82 


1.09 


2.00 


^^ 


81. « 


20/16/0 


90 


1988/89 


2.93 


2.21 




1.77 


7/ .36 


1,75 


^^ 


82.9 


20/10/0:0/92 


87 


1989/90 


2.84 


2.00 




1.65 


7/ .64 




^— 


82.7 


10/0/0: 0/92 


81 


1990/91 


2.76 


1.96 




1.67 
S/bU. 


0.90 




~ 


82.d 


10/0/0: 0/92 


70 


Sorghum 
1984/S5 






















2.88 


2.42 




^— 


0.46 







18.4 


e/ (same) 


42 


1985/86 


2.88 


2.42 







0,46 




_ 


19.3 


^^ 


55 


1986/67 6/ 


2.88 


2.28 




1.62 


i.oe 


0.65 




19.0 




75 


1987/88 


2.88 


2.17 




1.74 


1,14 


1.90 





17.4 


^^ 


84 


1988/89 


2T8 


2.10 




i.ee 


0.46 


1.65 


^_ 


10.8 


^_ 


82 


1989/90 


2.70 


1.9(5 




1.57 


7/ .70 


_ 


_ 


16.2 


_ 


79 


1990/91 


2A1 


1.86 




1.49 
$/bu. 


0.91 


_ 


^^^ 


16.4 




76 


Barl«y 
1984/85 






















2.60 


2.08 




^— 


0.26 





-41^ 


11.0 


'6/ (aame) 


44 


1985/86 


2.60 


2.06 




_ 


0.52 


^^ 


«^_ 


13.3 


^^ 


67 


1986/87 5/ 


2.60 


1.95 




1.50 


0.09 


0.57 


'O^ 


li2.4 


^^ 


72 


1987/88 


2.60 


1.66 




1.49 


0.79 


1.60 


_ 


12.5 




84 


1988/89 


2.51 


1.80 




1.44 


0.00 


1.40 


.1^^ 


12.6 


^^ 


79 


1989/90 


2.43 


1.68 




1.34 


7/ .23 







12,4 


^^ 


69 


1990/91 


2.36 


1.60 




1.28 

S/bu. 


0.26 


""■ ' 


~ 


11.9 




66 


Oat» 






















1984/66 


1.60 


1.31 




^— 





^— 


^^ 


9.8 


8/ («ame) 


14 


1985/86 


1.60 


1.31 




^— 


0.29 





<_ 


9.4 




14 


1986/87 G/ 


1.60 


1.23 




0.99 


0,39 


0.36 


^^ 


9.2 


^^ 


37 


1987/66 


1.60 


1.17 




0.94 


0.20 


0.60 




6.4 


^^ 


45 


1988/69 


1.55 


1.13 




0.90 


11/ 0.00 




^r 


7.9 


5/0/0; 0/92 


30 


1989/90 


1.50 


1.06 




0.85 


0,00 


^— 


^^ 


7.6 


5/0/0; 0/02 


23 


1990/91 


1.45 


1.01 




0.81 

Srt>u. 


0.00 


~ 




7.5 


5/0/0; 0/02 


10 


Soybeant 9/ 
1^84/85 






















^— 


5.02 







— 





-__ 


^ 




» 


1985/86 


- ■ - 


5.02 




^^ 


» 





.-.-a^— 








» 


198^97 5/ 





4.77 




_ 


» 





_. 


— . 


_ 


» 


1987/88 


^^ 


4.77 




___ 




^^ 


■__ 


» 







1988/89 


» 


4 77 









^^ 


^^^^ 


— — 


^— 




1989/90 


— _ 


4.53 







» 


— _ 


_ 


.^^^ 


10/ 10/26 


» 








CIS Jib. 














Upland cotton 






















1984/65 


ei.o 


55.00 




^^ 


16.60 


,-»» 




15.6 


25/0/0 


70 


1985/86 


81.0 


67.30 







23.70 


30 00 


^~ 


10.9 


20/10/0 


e2A)/0 


1986/87 C^ 


81.0 


55.00 


11/ 44.00 


20.00 






16.6 


25/0/0 


03 


1 987/88 


79.4 


62.25 


12/ 




17.3 


^^ 




14.5 


2SA3/0 


03 


1988/89 


75.9 


6t.80 


12/ 





19.4 


^__ 




14.6 


12.5A5/0 


80 


1989/90 


73.4 


60.00 


12/ 





13.1 


^^ 





14.0 


25A3/0 


89 


1990/91 


72.9 


60.27 


12/ 





11.0 


^— 


_ 


14.4 


12.5rt)/0 


87 



1/ EncludoB plants ar»a plut acrea conajdorad planiad (aRP. PLD. 0-92 etc). NetofCRP. 2/ Percentage or bea« acrealtwl farmer* pa rtcipflting in Acre ane 
Reduction Prograni a/Paid Land OiveraJon/PlKwef* required to devote to con»ervtr>g uaea to receive program bene nt*. 3/ Parcentaga ofba^e acre* 0nroll«d in 
Acreag»R«duciionPrograma/PaidLarvdDiverBiort/PlK. 4/ Percant of program yield* «J(COpt 1986/67 wheat, which i» dollar* per bushel. 1984 PJKfatea appl^oniv 
to the 10-20 portion. 6/ Rate a tor payment* recetv«d in caah ware redac«d by 4.3 porcenr in 1986/87 due to Gramm-Rudman-Holiinga. 6/ Annual average world 
m4fket pric«. 7/ Guaranteed to farmer* iigned up lor 0/92. I/Tha aorghum, oet*. & barley prograrr^* were the tame a « rpr corn In each year except 1938-90, 
when lb* oai* AflP wat lower than for the o(hef feed grainaH 9/ There ar« no target pricea^ BCre«ge progi^ama. or payment rate* Tor aoybaanan 10/ Soybean program 
data r«fe(i to percent of program crop have permmed to ihift into boana without lose o^ base. 1 17 Loan repayment fate. 12/ l-Oana may be repaid atths low^r ol 
the loan rata or world merkel price*, "On September 13, the Secretary announced thai participating farmer* have the opUon of planting uplo 105 percent of th^lr 
wheat base to boost 1990 supplier For •very acre planted In excess of 95 percent o1 b^m, the acreage used to compute deficiency payment* wilt be cut by 1 acre. 
^" not available. 

h formation contact: JameaCola (202) 784-1840. 



isssOffi" 



15,105 
104.4 


12,139 

10O.3 


13,682 
120.0 


10.832 

102.3 


10.525 
10O.1 


11.058 
117.3 


11.904 
112 3 


12.761 
113.6 


13.132 


13.332 
B6.0 


14,650 
3d,2 


14,168 
63,7 

1069 


14,301 
93.0 


14,101 
01.6 


13,675 
96.4 


16,012 

101.6 


16l376 
07.7 

1090 


16.001 


AUQ 


Sapt 


Oct 


Uov 


Dec 


Jan 


Fob 


M«r 


Apr 


11.31 


10.40 


6.31 
11.10 


-~ 


0.00 
11.75 


6.63 
12.00 


11,00 
13.65 


11.00 
14.00 


11.00 

14.00 


3.01 
6.63 


6.62 
6.10 


6.22 

6.16 


6.47 
6.54 


6.63 
6.16 


4.70 
4.6Z 


4.93 
4.68 


5.33 
6.23 


6.60 
6.10 


6.0 
1S7.0 

650,3 


2.522 
446.2 
663.0 


4.601.0 
436,0 

055.1 


3.645.6 

366,6 
000.3 


3.220.6 
272.6 
605 2 


2.571.7 
200.2 
727.0 


2.024.6 
153.0 
661.7 


1.300.6 
104.6 
600.0 


076.6 

63.1 

567.5 
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Table 23-— Fruit ^ ^ 

19S1 1062 1063 1984 1935 1066 10S7 106B 1989 P 

ChrUS 1/ 

Productjon (1.000 100) 

Par capita coneumpt. {Ibs^) 21 
Noncitru« 3/ 

Production (1.000 ton*) 

Per capita convumpi. (fb«.]2/ 

F.o.b. •hipping point price « 
ApplasJ$/canon)4/ 
Pear a (1/boK) 5/ 

Grower price* 

range > ($/boK) 6/ 
Qrapeinjit($/box)6/ 

Stocki, ending 
Freeh appie«(mii, lbs.) 
Fresh poare(mJ1. ibi.) 
Frozen fruit>(mii.lb>.) 
Frozen orange 
)uice(mii.ibi,) 945.0 606.4 603 1 667.7 740.6 926,6 1.041.5 1.110.2 1,130.6 

1/1980 indicated 1066/60 season. 2/ Par capita consumption k»rtotai U.S. population, inciudino military consumption of both fresh and processed IhJit in fresh 
weight equivaient. 3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red deiicioue. Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack, 125'e. 5/ D'AnJou, Washington, eland vd box wrapped, U.S. no. 1 , 
I35e. 6/U.S. equivalent on-tree returns, p ■ preliminary. —^ not available. 

Inlonnatlon contact: Wyr>nice Napper (202) 766-1665, 

Table 24.— Vegetables 

ProducUon 
To^at vegetable! (1 .000 cwt) 

Freth(1.000cwi)l^3/ 

Proceisad (tons) 2/ 3/ 
Mushrooms (1.000 lbs,] 
Potatoas (1 .000 cwt) 
Swsetpotaiwi (1 .000 cwt) 
Dry edjbifl bsans (1,000 cwt) 

Shfpmsnlt 
Fresh (1.000 cwt) 4/ 
Potatoes 0,000 owl) 
Swee;polflto»» (1 .000 cwO 

1/ Include! fresh production of ABPariguB, brwccJi. cerroti. cauiJflow«j', celery, iweet corn, lettucs. honsydswt, oniooi.&iomatoss. 2/ Ineiudss procsisJng production of snap 
beam, iweat corn, green peei^ lomatoai. cucumber* {for p(ckl«e). aeparagut. broccoli, carfots. AcauJinower 3/ Afiparaout& cucumber evlimaUi wars no4 available for 1^82 
6 lee3. 4/ JnoludBi map beans, broccoli, cabbage. carro4a. caul i (lower. o*lar>. iwefll C4xn, cucumbarir aggpiant. lettuce, onions, ball peppera. squaah. tomatoaa. oa/lteloupai. 
honeydswa. Awatflrmalont, —- not available. 

InrormatJon contacti: Shannon liamm or Cathy Qreana (202] 786^1064. 

Table 25.— Other Commodities 



Calendar y^ar 


1*fl0 


1001 


10B2 


10B3 


1964 


1065 


1066 


1067 


1666 


1989 


395.225 

170.416 

10,700.440 

460,576 

303.905 

10.953 

26.728 


392.343 
163,456 
tO.444.330 
5t7.l46 
340.023 


430,705 

193.452 

11,967.170 

490,B26 

355.131 

14.633 

25.663 


403.320 
185.661 

10.647,050 

661.631 

333.726 

12.083 

16.520 

isao 


457.304 

202. 60S 

12,739.280 

505.6a 1 

362.030 

12.002 

21.070 


453.771 

204,146 

I2r4el.240 

687.056 

406,000 

14.673 

22,176 


461 .320 

215.960 

12.208.020 

614.303 

351.743 

12.366 

22.686 


465,240 

220.537 

12.235.130 

631.110 

389,320 

11.611 

26.031 


458.140 

230.483 

11,383.320 

667.367 

356.438 

10.046 

10.253 

1900 


S20.377 

240.360 

14,450.860 

370.344 
11,4W 
24.333 


July 


Aug 


Sapt 


Oct 


Nov 


D«c 


Jan 


Feb 


Maf 


Apr 


21.6OT 

6,466 

10 


21.014 

10.676 

167 


15,030 

0.006 

266 


16.605 
0.612 

333 


21.066 
12.630 

7B0 


17.497 

10.380 

461 


21.552 

13,096 
301 


17.746 
10.756 

255 


10,860 
12.005 

261 


22,467 

12.386 

331 







Annual 










1980 






1990 


1085 


1966 


1087 


1068 


1060 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-June 


July-Sept 


Ocl-Dec 


Jan-Maf 


5.969 
8.035 
3,126 


6.257 
7.766 
3.225 


7.309 
8.167 
3.105 


7.087 
6.168 
3.132 


6.627 

6.309 
2.033 


1,822 

1,002 
3,402 


577 

2,056 
2,351 




617 
2,161 
1.224 


3,700 
2.100 
2,033 


1.671 

1,968 
3.112 


137,46 


185.16 


109.14 


115.50 


05.17 


126,67 


116.01 




72.20 


63.70 


73.22 


2.560 


2.696 

Annual 


2.636 


2.072 

1980 
Jan 


2.630 


586 


635 
1080 




784 


725 


865 
1000 


1087 


1066 


1980 


Aug 


Sapt 


Oct 




isfov 


Deo 


Jan 


1,60 

1.66 


1.61 
1.61 


— 


1.59 


— 


1.74 


1.70 




1.68 
1.67 


1.68 


1.^' 


575.0 
2.726 


562.5 
2.631 


540.1 
2.467.6 


46,0 
169.4 


47 2 
231.0 


44.4 
216.2 


46.2 
211.4 




60.0 
212.5 


34.4 
187.0 


— 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Deliveries 1/ 
Stocke, ef>ding 1/ 
Coffee 
Composite green price 

N.Y.(cta^b.) 
Imports, gre^n t>ean 

equ^.M.lbs.]2/ 

Tobacco 

Prices «r auctions 3J 
Rue-Cured (S/Ib.) 
Burley(S/Lb.) 
Oo<nestic conaumptton 4/ 
Cigaratt^a (biJ.) 
Large clQara (mit.) 

1/ 1,000 inorttona, raw Value. Quarterty dat» shown si end o' each quarter. 2/ Net tmporte ol^reen 6 pf « eased coff«», 3/ Crop year Juiy-Jui^e for flue-cured, 
Oct.'Sapl for burle^, 4/ lAxabie removala. — ■ not available. 

Information coniacu: auger, Pel«r BuIUneil (202) 766-1666, coffee. Frsd Gray (202) 786^1868, tOt>acco, Verner Grise (202) 766-1600. 

Tr ^CXJR visit TheP- 
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Table 26,-World Supply 8 


i Utilization of Maior CroDS. Livestock 


, & Products 






1984/85 


1985/06 


1986/87 


1087/88 


1088/89 P 


1989/90 P 


1990/91 F 








Million units 








Wheat 

Afe« ( hectare*} 
Production (metric ton<) 
Export* (metric tone) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tona) 2/ 
Ending vtockt (metric tons) 3/ 


231.2 
511.0 
107.0 
4d3.0 

164.0 


229.0 
500.1 
85.0 
406.2 
168.3 


228.2 

530.7 

00,7 

522.5 

176.4 


210.0 

501.5 
105.0 
530.5 
147.5 


218 

500.8 

00.0 

531.3 

117.0 


225.7 

534,8 

060 

537.0 

113,0 


668.2 
101.0 

554.1 
127.0 


CcMiee graJns 
Afea (hectaras) 
Production (metric ton«) 
&(port« (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumptron (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 2i 


334.6 
815.8 

100.4 
782.0 
t43.0 


341.3 
842.7 
83.2 
778.4 
208.2 


337,3 

833.7 

83.7 

807,0 

234.0 


3236 

702.3 
83,2 

613.3 
213.0 


325.1 
728.6 
04.5 
706.7 
144.0 


323.0 
790.7 
101.5 
829.5 
115.1 


820.5 

05.1 

827.3 

108.4 


Rice, miltsd 
Area ( hectare a) 
Production (metric tons) 
E)(ports (metric tons) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tone) 2/ 
Endirig ttocks (metric tons) 3/ 


144.1 
318.8 

11.4 

310.6 

540 


144.6 
318.8 

12.6 
310.5 

54.0 


145.1 

318.3 

12.0 

32? 8 

50.8 


141.4 
313.7 

11.0 
310.6 

44.0 


145.3 
330.2 

15.2 
328,1 

47.0 


146.3 

341.0 

13 2 

334.6 

53.3 


340.1 
13.3 

340.0 
53.4 


Total grokts 
Afoa (hectares) 
Production (metric tone) 
Exports (metric tone) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tone) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 


709.g 
1.646.5 

218.8 
1.586.2 

362.8 


715.5 
1.661.6 

180.8 
1.604.1 

431.4 


710.6 
1.682.7 

187.3 
1.653^ 

461.2 


684.0 
1.607.5 

200,1 
1.663.4 

405.4 


688.4 

1.550.6 

206.6 

1.656.1 
308.0 


695.0 
1.675.5 

211.6 
1.702.8 

282.3 


1.728.8 
209.4 

1J21.4 
280.7 


Oilseeds 

Crush (metric tons) 
Production (metric tone) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 


150.7 

101.1 

33.1 

21.1 


155.1 

106.2 

34.5 

26.8 


161.4 

194.4 

37.7 

23.5 


167.7 

209.5 

38.5 

24.0 


165.7 

202.0 

32.0 

22.1 


171.3 

211.0 
34.1 
22.8 


222.0 


Meale 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 


101.8 
323 


105.0 
34.4 


110.5 
36.7 


115.1 

36.3 


111.8 
38.2 


116.1 
38.5 




Oilw 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 


46.2 
T5.6 


40.4 
16.4 


50.3 
16,0 


63.1 
17.7 


53.6 
18.4 


56.2 
10.3 




Cotton 
Afea (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (bttlee) 
Ending stocks (bales) 


33,0 
88 2f 

20.2 
70.0 
42.4 


31,0 
70.6 
20.2 
758 
47.2 


20,0 

70.4 
20.0 
82.5 
35.2 


31.1 
81.2 
23 1 
84.1 
32,4 


34.0 
84.5 
258 
85.6 

30.8 


32.6 

70.0 
24.0 

85.0 
23.9 


88.0 
25.0 
87,0 
24.6 




1984 


1985 


1086 


1987 


1968 


1989 P 


1990 F 


Red meat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 


Od.8 
07.8 

0,0 


103.7 

101.0 

0,4 


106.7 

105.4 
0.7 


109.7 

107.0 

0.7 


113.3 

111.5 

6.0 


114.6 

113.0 

0.O 


114.1 

112.2 
72 


Poultry 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) V 


25.2 

25.0 
t.3 


20.2 

25.8 
1.2 


27.4 
27.0 

1^3 


293 

2a,7 

t.5 


30.2 

20.8 

1.7 


31.3 

30.0 

1.7 


32.7 

32.1 
1.8 



Dairy 
MilK production (metric tons) 



413.0 



413.4 



4190 



427.1 



420.8 



431.3 



437.2 



1/ Excludes intra-EC trade. 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are basod on 
differing marketing years & do not represent levela at a given date. Data not available for all countries: Includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but 
not absolute level. Ai Calendar year data. 1985 data correspond with 1984/85. etc. P ^ preliminary. F * forecast. 

Information contacts: Crops. Fredenc Surts (202) 786-1824; red meat A poultry, Linda Bailey (202) 786-1286; dairy, Sara Short (202) 786-1769. 
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Table 27,— Prices of Principal U,S, Agricultural Trade Products, 



Export commodit^ee 
WhBat. f.o.b- vessel, Quff ports (i/bu.) 
Corn, f.o.b. vee»ei, Gu^f ports (S/buO 
GnJn sorghum. To.b. veesoj. 

Gutfponi{$/bu) 
Soybenn*. f.o.b. vesral, Qulf ports (S/bu.) 
Soybean oil, Decatur (ctt./lb.) 
Soyt>ean meal. Decatur {$/ton) 

Cotton, 8-markat avg. »pc< (Ota./lb.) 
Tobacco, avg. pricv at auctkyi (cts JIb.) 
Rice, t.o.b. mill, Houston (S^cwt) 
Inedible lallovv. Chicago (cts./lb.) 

Import commod^tiea 
Coffee. N.Y. spot (t/lb.) 
Rubber, N.Y. spot {cteJIb.) 
Cocoa beane. N.Y. (t/lb.) 

Information contact: Mary Teymourlan {202) 786-1824. 



1987 

3.11 
1.05 

1.88 

5.55 

15.85 

175.57 

64.35 

137.41 

13.15 

13.70 



1.00 

50.65 

0.87 



Annual 



108B 

3.07 
2.73 

2 52 

7.81 

23.52 

234.75 

57.25 

153 61 

19.60 

16.64 



1.21 

60.20 
0.60 



1080 

4.65 

2.85 

2.70 

7.06 

20.21 

216.50 

6378 

151.56 

15.68 

14.71 



1.04 

50.65 
0.55 



Apr 

4.70 

2.05 

2.76 

7.61 
21.88 

220.00 

61.43 

141.45 
15.00 
14.60 



1.33 
66.23 

0.58 



1960 



Nov 

4.57 
2.70 

2.64 

6.18 

10.51 

183.76 

66.28 

160.80 
16.00 

14.75 



072 

45.64 

0.44 



Dec 

4.02 
2.70 

2.66 
6.22 

10.10 
170.82 

63.56 

161.23 
15.67 
14.25 



0.70 

44.82 

0.42 



Jan 

4.50 
2.70 

290 

6.07 

10,56 

171.66 

62.21 
160.77 

15,50 
14.87 



0.72 
44.72 

0.44 



1090 



Feb 

4.41 
271 



4.28 
2.80 



2.59 2.64 

6.05 6.16 

20.54 22.02 

161.80 164,34 

66.03 68.06 

160.54 190.54 

15.60 16.25 

14,50 14.47 



076 .0.85 

45.75 45.01 

0.45 0.50 



Apr 

4.40 
3.02 

2.70 

6.24 

23.20 

166.05 

71.31 
164.68 

16.25 
13.77 



0,84 

45.64 

0.60 



Table 28.— Indexes of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates^ ^ 



Total US. trade 2/ 

Aoriculturai trade 

O.S. markets 

U.S. competitoreS/ 
Wheat 

U.S. market* 

U.S. competitors 3/ 
Soybeans 

U,S. markets 

U.S. competitors 3/ 
Cofn 

U.S. mafkatB 

U.S. competitors 3/ 
Cotton 

U.S. markets 

U.S. competitors 



19S9 



1900 



Aug 


Sept 


OctP 


NovP 


DecP 


Jan P 


Feb P 


MarP 


AprP 


MayP 








1065 « 100 












72.8 


73,0 


71.7 


71.0 


60.4 


67.8 


67.3 


66.6 


68.1 


67.6 


80.8 
85.7 


81.4 
85.2 


70.8 
83.7 


70.8 
82.4 


70.2 
88.3 


79.0 
85.5 


78.8 
85,4 


80.0 
85 3 


80.2 
84.7 


80.3 
84.4 


01.0 
84,3 


02.0 
83,6 


00.8 
81.8 


01.4 
80.4 


93.4 

64.6 


93.0 

70.6 


93,3 

80.5 


93.8 
80.1 


93.8 

79.0 


03.8 
78.6 


72.0 
07.0 


73.8 
02.4 


72.0 
89.6 


71.8 
85.3 


70.3 
127.1 


807 

t04.4 


60.4 

102.8 


71.0 
101.1 


71.1 
101.1 


71.0 
101,5 


74.0 
04.7 


74.8 

92,4 


73.3 
89.0 


73.7 

86.4 


73,2 

101.2 


73.4 
85.1 


73.3 
86.0 


75.1 
85.8 


76.8 
B5.3 


762 

85.0 


76.4 

B5.a 


77.1 
84.0 


76.f 
813 


76.4 
79.9 


76.1 
80.8 


76.5 

80.0 


76.6 
70,6 


78 2 
79.1 


78.7 

78 


70.1 

77.4 



1/ Real indexes adjust nominal exchange rates for ditferencae In rates ot lunation, to avoid the distortion cauwd by hlgh-*nflatlon countfiee. A 
higher value means the dollar hae appreciated. See the Octobef 1968 Issua of Agficultural Outlook for a discussion of the caiculatione and the 
weights used. 2/ Federal Reserve Board index o( trade-weighted value of the U.S. dollar agarnst 10 major currencies. Weights are based on 
relative Importance in world financial markets. 3/ Substantial devaJuations of me Argentine auHrale 1 Brazilian cruzado resulted In a sharp 
increaee In the December. 1989. 1 aubeequent values oMhese indicM. Pa preliminary. 

Information contact Tim Baxter. Oav>d StaMtnge (202) 786-1706. 



Table 29,— Trade Balance 



Exports 

Agrjcuicurai 

Nonagricultural 
Total 2/ 
Imports 

Agrlcuftural 

Nonagriciilturai 
TotaTa; 
Trade balance 

Agricultural 

Nonagricultural 

1/ Recal years begin October 1 1 end September 30. Rscal year 1089 began Oct. 1 . 1088 1 ended Sept. 30, 1080. 2/ Domestic export* including 
Department of Delefieo shipments (F. A. S. value). 3/ Imports for consumptior* (customs value). f=» forecast. — » no* available. 

information contact; Stephen MacDonald (202) 786-1822. 











Fiscal year 1/ 








Mar 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 
$ million 


1988 


1989 F 


1990 F 


1990 


34.769 
159,373 

104,142 


38.027 
170,014 
208.041 


31 .£01 
179.236 
210.437 


26.312 

lTg.£91 
205.603 


27,876 

202.911 
230,787 


35.379 
258.693 
293.972 


39,651 
302,507 
342,168 


40.000 


4.038 
30.073 
34,111 


16.373 
230.527 

246.900 


18,916 

297,736 
316.652 


19.740 
313.722 
333.462 


20.884 
342.846 

363.730 


20,650 
367.374 
388,024 


21.014 
400.13S 
430.152 


21.479 
441,072 
462.561 


22.000 


2.143 

39.368 
41.511 


18.396 

-71.154 
-52.768 


19,111 
-127,722 

'108.611 


11.461 
-134.466 
-123.025 


6.428 
-^163.555 

-158.127 


7,226 

-164,463 
-157,237 


14.365 
-150.545 
-136.180 


18,172 
-138,565 

-120,393 


18.000 


1.805 
-0.205 
-7.400 



Tr 
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Table30 — U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports. 



EXPORTS 

Animals, livo (no.) 1/ 

Meats & propr. ex<;L pouUry (mt) 

Dairy product! (mt) 

Pouftry meati(mt) 

Fats. oll«. & grMWB (mt) 

Hld4« & «k)ni fncl. furskinB 
Cattia hida«. whole (no.) 1/ 
Mink petti fno.)1/ 

Gf alna & feede (ml) 
Wheat {mt} 
Whaat flour (n\X) 
Rice (mt) 

Fa^ gralni, Jncl. product«(mt} 
Fa^dB & hxld an (mt) 
Oth«r grain product* (mt) 

Fruttt, null, and prapa. (ml) 
Fruit JuJceelncl. 
fro;.(1'«k)hectolitar«) V 
Vagatablet & prept. (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 

Cotton, axel. llntara(mt) 

Seeda(mt) 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

OH«a«da & producii (mO 

Ollsaadi (mt) 
Soyba^nt (mt) 

PFOtatn maai (mt) 

Veoatablaollt(mt) 
Eeoamiil olli (mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

AnJmal«pllva(no.}1/ 

Meat! & prepft , axel, poultry (mO 

Baaf & vaaf (mt) 

Pork (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 
Pourtry&producta 1/ 
Fal». otia, & graasee (mt) 
Hides & Bklnajncl. fur«4(ina 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt> 

GralntSi feeds (mt) 
Fruita. nuts. &preps.. 

excL Juiced (mt) 

Bananaa & plantatna (mt) 
Fruit Julcae (1,000 hectolitars) 1/ 

VdgetabtOB & prepe. (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufflclufed (mt) 
Cotton^ unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (ml) 

Nur»ery etock & cut flowers V 
Sugar, cane or baet (mt) 

Ollsaads & products (mt) 
Oil&eeds (mt) 
Protatn maal (mt) 
Vegetable olli(mt) 

Beverages axcL fruit 
juices (1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Cofiaa, tea. cocoa, apices 
Coffee, Incl. products (mt) 
Cocoa baani& producta (mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Rscal y»ar* 


1988 


1969 


1990 F 

1.000 units 


430 
e31 
3Sd 
390 
1.362 


758 
869 

594 

466 

1,377 




600 
3/1.300 


20,817 

2,455 


26,260 
3.073 


— 


ioa.944 

40,517 

1.236 

2,173 

53,117 

11.255 

910 


114,976 

37,702 

1.268 

3.052 

61.094 

11.071 

1.197 


32,000 
1.200 

2.400 

67.200 

6/11,500 


2,409 


2,655 


— 


5.497 

1,821 


4,997 
2,482 


— 


229 

1.38a 

286 
318 


212 

1.441 
514 
368 


200 
1.800 


29,688 

21,601 

21,142 

6.369 

1,699 

9 

610 


2t090 

14.775 

14,088 

4.816 

1,498 

13 

612 


16,600 

4.100 



146.473 147.569 



846 



027 



150.000 



2.238 

1.280 
77B 
466 


2,484 

1.D92 
668 
371 


725 

345 


232 


211 


300 


20 


14 


— 


66 


62 


— 


3,075 


3.468 


3.500 


4,797 

3,030 

26.766 


5.036 

3,039 

27.778 


5.100 

3.050 

30,000 


2,518 

217 

36 

143 


2.953 

169 

13 

158 


3,100 
180 

170 


1,078 


1,630 


— 


1.772 
208 
253 

i.3n 


1.917 
424 

359 
1,133 


1.950 


15.583 


13,967 


__ 


1.841 

1.050 
662 


1.868 

1.084 

564 


1.250 
565 



650 



Mar 




Rscal year 


r* 


1990 


1988 


1989 
$ million 


1990 F 


60 


452 


475 


_ 


74 


1.797 


2.355 


— .., 


4 


536 


475 


400 


54 


424 


614 


_ 


If 4 


545 


531 


— 


__ 


1.837 


1,713 


_ 


2,373 


1.458 


1,360 


— 


740 


88 


91 


— 


10,432 


12.569 


16.837 4/16,300 


2,855 


4,469 


6.006 


5/5,100 


B6 


170 


266 


— 


255 


731 


955 


800 


5,823 


5.193 


7,379 


7.900 


1.294 


1.720 


1,848 




152 


362 


513 


— 


233 


2.368 


2,394 


— 


474 


252 


264 


__ 


201 


1.260 


1.546 


— 


26 


1.297 


1.274 


1.300 


217 


2.136 


2,039 


2,900 


50 


415 


500 


000 


34 


98 


134 


— 


3,097 


7.758 


6,624 


5,900 


2,435 


5.295 


4,400 


— 


2,376 


6.066 


4,079 


3,700 


531 


1.501 


1,317 


900 


131 


962 


803 


— 


1 


120 


171 


— 


138 


1.495 


1.805 


— 



14,665 



270 

102 

66 

31 

16 

2 

3 

234 

597 

284 

2.363 

304 

16 

7 

47 

204 

125 
35 
20 
69 



995 
236 

145 
70 

82 



35,379 



39.651 



40.000 



729 

2,788 
1,681 
1,001 


740 
2,433 
1.527 

773 


800 

1.800 
800 


881 

07 

19 

247 

202 


834 
130 

14 
240 
319 


800 


866 


1.139 


1,100 


2.160 
820 

768 


2.269 
851 

793 


900 


1.593 

611 
9 
153 
419 
372 


1.959 

521 

8 

187 

466 
620 


2,300 
500 

200 


838 
71 
42 

725 


946 

159 

65 

721 


900 


2,008 
4.274 
2.600 
1.164 


1.815 

3.896 

2.467 

969 


2.300 
900 


940 
931 


1.051 
1,097 


800 


n,oi4 


21.479 


22,000 



26 

225 

26 

00 

46 

176 

127 

18 



457 

21 

85 

654 

216 

69 

212 

28 
199 

168 

346 

54 

15 

758 
662 
535 
114 
82 
15 
202 

4.038 



93 
255 
162 

82 

62 

10 
1 

14 
10 

86 

284 
81 
77 

308 
47 
3 
.27 
40 
88 

63 

15 

3 

45 



136 

352 

221 

80 

69 

116 

2,143 



*RBcatyeareb^lnOct. 1 &endSapt30. RscaJ yaar 1960 t>egan Oct. 1, 1988 &ended Sept. 30, 1989. 1/Not included in total volume. f/Foracaste 
for footnoted itemB 2;-6/ are based on slightly different groups of commodities. Fiscal 1988 export i of categoriea uaed Jn the 1989 forecast b were 
2/ 661 .000 m. tons. 3/ 1.347 million dollafs 4/ 12.743 million. 6/4.636 million, l.a. includaa flour. 6/11 096 mJiNon m. ions, F-forecaat. —-not 
ivafiabia. 

Information contact: Stapher> MacDonald (202) 786-1822. 
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Toble31.— U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



R^k»n& country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
Eufiop9«nCo(nmunity(EC-12) 
B^(q ium- LuKombourg 
France 

GrnmaiiyH Fed^ Rep^ 
Italy 

Netttertanda 

Unft9d Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain, JncL Canary hianda 

Othor Weatern EijfOf>« 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
German Dem. Rep. 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
RomanJa 

USSR 

ASIA 

We«t A^a (Midea«t) 
Turkey 
Iraq 
Israel 
Saudt Arabia 

South Atia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 

Southeast Aoia 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Other Eati Aala 
Taiwan 
Korea. Rap, 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
Nofth Africa 
Morocco 
AJgeria 

Egypt 

Sub-Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S. Africa 

LATIN AMERlCA&CARfSBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean lalands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 
T«al 

Developed countries 

Lee a developed countries 

Centfaiiy planned countries 





Recaiyear' 




Mar 


19i8 


10S0 


1990 F 


1990 




S million 




d,0&3 


7,067 


6,900 


885 


7,636 


6,658 


6,400 


827 


429 


431 


^ 


25 


663 


474 


^ 


41 


1.315 


01 B 


..» 


153 


713 


603 


— 


74 


2,103 


1,847 


__ 


222 


Sid 


736 


— 


71 


340 


307 


— 


41 


S4a 


876 


— 


154 


6tfl 


610 


500 


59 


101 


166 


— 


21 


559 


422 


600 


66 


67 


72 


_ 


11 


167 


45 


— 


2 


104 


76 


_ 


1 


03 


62 


— 


43 


1.040 


3.209 


3,200 


32G 


15.044 


18,685 


18,500 


1.764 


1904 


2.270 


2,300 


236 


120 


238 


— 


38 


735 


701 


700 


112 


334 


265 


— 


17 


464 


482 


600 


43 


S05 


1.171 





52 


107 


213 


— 


3 


354 


243 


_ 


14 


276 


600 


600 


25 


613 


1.404 


900 


73 


7.274 


8.152 


8.300 


759 


1.022 


074 





142 


245 


216 


~~ 


33 


345 


344 


400 


34 


4,326 


4.623 


4,900 


602 


1.577 


1,594 


1,600 


158 


2.259 


2.453 


2,700 


278 


4^8 


575 


600 


66 


2,272 


2.281 


2,400 


216 


1,650 


1.798 


2.000 


177 


193 


£16 


— 


13 


537 


549 


700 


49 


786 


955 


BOO 


112 


613 


483 


400 


39 


44 


30 


— 


2 


85 


57 


— 


7 


4.401 


5.442 


5,000 


403 


176 


152 


100 


6 


867 


1,007 


— 


77 


414 


448 


— 


41 


178 


139 


— 


8 


1,726 


2.757 


2.500 


227 


174 


81 


K 


10 


597 


587 


200 


16 


1.073 


2.187 


3.100 


357 


237 


268 


300 


21 


35,370 


30,651 


40,000 


4,038 


17,»05 


18,000 


18,800 


2.041 


14.362 


16,436 


16,600 


1,532 


3.111 


6,215 


4,700 


466 



Change from year* earlier 



1988 


1989 


1990 F 

Percent 


12 


-12 


"3 


11 


-13 


-3 


1 


1 


.. 


14 


-16 


^ 


4 


«io 


^ 


-3 


-16 


— 


8 


-12 


^ 


23 


-10 


— 


25 


-10 


-- 


20 


3 


— 


20 


-1 





32 


-13 


— 


23 


-24 


60 





8 


— 


165 


-73 


^ 


-21 


-26 


_ 


-19 


-33 


— 


104 


70 


-3 


33 


17 


-11 


14 


19 





3 


07 


— 


30 


8 


-13 


37 


-21 


^ 


-6 


4 





133 


45 


«_ 


-3 


08 


— 


281 


-31 


— 


181 


121 


-17 


161 


144 


-40 


31 


12 


1 


44 


-5 


«_ 


61 


-12 


^ 


33 





33 


24 


7 


6 


16 


1 


-6 


33 





8 


12 


18 





27 





4 


30 


8 


11 


-2 


12 


— 


120 


2 


40 


3 


21 


-20 


21 


-21 


-20 


-35 


-31 


^ 


74 


-34 


— 


17 


24 


-7 


-58 


-13 


-33 


5 


16 


^^ 


10 


8 


— 


65 


-22 


— 


42 


60 


11 


24 


-54 




30 


•^2 


-66 


11 


11 


40 


3 


13 





27 


U 


1 


10 


1 


4 


25 


14 


1 


131 


68 


-10 



Maf 
1990 



12 
12 
-61 
-31 
88 
47 

-1 
2 

-14 
32 

17 
26 

13 

3,134 

-A7 

-95 

296 

-38^ 

-3 
27' 

162 
82 

-27 
4 



-86 



-61 

-55 

-7 

60 
21B 
-18 

6 

-1 

7 

21 

32 
41 

108 

35 

50 

2 

27 

-38 

-11 

140 

-14 

-12 

26 

-A 

81 

-51 

81 

-5 


10 

7 
"38^ 



'Fiacai yaaft begin Oct. 1 &end Sept. 30. Raoal year 1939 t>eo«n Oct. 1, 198B Aended Sept 30. 1989. F - forecast. — <* not available. 
Adjuited for transshipmenta through Canada. 



Note: 



Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 786-1 822. 
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Table 32.— Farm Income Statistics 













Calendar ye 


ar 










IMO 


1981 


1992 


1d«3 


1964 


1985 

$ billion 


1986 

1 


1087 


1968 


loeoF 


loeoF 


142.0 

71.7 

08.0 

2.3 


144.1 

72.5 

09.2 

2.5 


147.1 
72.3 

70.3 
4.6 


141.1 
67.1 
69.4 

4,5 


146 8 
69.5 

73.0 
4.4 


140.1 
74.3 

09. e 

5.0 


140.6 
64.0 
71.5 

5.1 


145.3 

63.8 

75,7 

5,8 


157.2 

72.0 

78.0 

5.7 


164 

74 

84 

6 


107 to 175 

77 to 81 

84 to 87 

6 to 7 


1.3 
1.3 

0.0 


1.0 
1.0 

0.0 


3.5 

3.6 
0.0 


0.3 

4.1 
5.2 


8.4 
4.0 
4.6 


7.7 
7.6 
0.1 


11,8 

8.1 
3.7 


16.7 
6.6 

10.1 


14 5 
7.1 
7.4 


11 
0^ 
2 


8 to 10 
8 too 
tol 


140.3 

143.3 

12.3 

-0.3 


106.4 

146.0 

13.B 

06 


103.5 

150 

14.3 

M.4 


153.1 

150.4 

13.5 

-10.9 


174.9 

155 2 

13.4 

6.3 


166 4 

1560 

11. e 

-2.4 


100.4 

152.5 

10.0 

-2.7 


171.0 
162.0 

10.0 
-0.4 


177.6 

171,6 

10.3 

^.3 


101 

175 

10 

6 


101 to 107 

176 to 183 
to 11 

2 to 6 


109.1 
T33.1 


113.2 
130.4 


112.8 
140.0 


113.5 
140.4 


116,6 
142.7 


110.2 

134.0 


100.7 
122.4 


107.6 
128,0 


114.4 
135.0 


121 
142 


121 to 124 

142 to 147 


34.2 
lfl.1 

le.a 


'32. B 
26.9 
28.0 


37.S 
23.5 
23.6 


36.9 
12.7 
T2.2 


3«.6 
32.2 

29.0 


46.7 
32.4 

;eo.2 


51.8 
38.0 
33.4 


54.5 
43.6 
37.2 


67.2 

42.7 
35.2 


54 
49 
38 


66 to 50 
47 to 51 
36 to 40 


34.7 


36.B 


36.4 


37.0 


36.0 


42.6 


44,6 


46.8 


61.7 


54 


66 t056 


9.0 
5,3 


9.1 
0.5 


3.8 
3.4 


2.3 
0.9 


-1.1 
-0.8 


-6.0 
-0.0 


-9.0 
-11.0 


-7,5 
-4.6 


-4.4 

-0.3 


-2 



-2 too 

to 2 


6 J 

ts.o 


04 

ie.s 


6.3 
13.3 


5.3 
12.7 


8.9 
12.5 


88 
0.2 


7,8 

8,6 


6.8 
0.8 


8,5 
10.2 


B 
12 


7 too 

10 to 14 


37.0 


37.8 


38.1 


32.7 


33.1 


30,7 


31.2 


30,4 


60.8 


48 


40 to 67 



1. Farm r«CQipis 
Crop> (Incf. net CCC loana) 
Liv«etock 
Farmreiaiod V 

2. Direct Govern mant paymenU 
Caah payments 
Valua of PIK commodities 

3. Total groM fa/m incooie (4+5+6J 21 

4. QroflftCaeh Income (1+2) 

5. Konmonayfncome 3/ 

6. Value oMnventory change 

7. Cash expeneev 4/ 

8. Toiai expenv^a 

0, Net oavh income (4-7) 

10. Net farm income (3-6) 
Deflated (1982$) 

11. Off-f*mt income 

12. Loanchango«6/b Real estate 

13. 5/: Non-reaf •fiate 

14 AentaJ income piiit monetary change 

15. Capitai exPendrluretS/ 

16. Netcaelinow(^l2+134l4-l5) 

rwiVr'S^^ ^-TtZf- ll'™!.^ *''*'?Jwl^-'^TtISl2V'^*"* '*I^*'*!^ *.?'**JL!"'^"'"'^f **«^ •wrcfl.. 2/ Number* in Parentheeee indicate ihe combination of {tem« 
n!^fmi!l2* i^h flS^T-?^ /^^^^ ?^ ^"' h^S' ^*^* ^^T'^iEK'f^.Sl^^^-P'^^^ ^«^ * tmputed groBG rentai value oi fafm dwellings 4/ Excfude* capitai cooflumpiion 
E^Li?i-? V '^"•<''«t>°^*i*j"^houwh(^dexpenee» iOi7Al9a««Kperiee»incJudepreiimin^ S^&citide* farm 

fiouteholda. Total* may not add becauSA of rounding. F- tw^caet. -wnvunui™, w^^^iuu^* laim 

ir>fdrniation contact: Diane Berteiaen (202) 786-1808. 



Table 33.— Balance Sheet Of the U,S- Farming Sector. 



Cafendor year 1/2/ 



AflBStS 

noai eatate 

Non-roai aetata 
Uveetock & pouitry 
Machinery & motor 
voiilcioe 
Crop« 0ior^ 3/ 
Financial las^ts 
Total farm aveets 

Uabiiit^es 
Real Qstale debt 4/ 
Non-real aatate d^bt 6/ 
Total term debt 
Total farm equ^ 



Selected ratio6 
Dobt-to-aseet« 
ID^btHo^uity 
DebtHo-not caeii income 



1960 



1931 



1982 



1983 



1084 



1985 
$ blirion 



19€6 



1087 



1086 1980 F 1990 F 



782.4 

207.2 

eo.e 


784.7 
202.8 

53.5 


748.8 

202.8 

53.0 


758.2 

196.0 
40,5 


en.3 

203.1 
40.5 


599.3 

101.4 

46.3 


558.7 

188.2 

47.8 


584.8 

198.6 

68.0 


615,1 
13.0 
65.5 


636 

217 
70 


eeotoeeo 

210 to 220 
68 to 72 


87.1 
330 
26.5 

980.6 


92.2 

20.1 

28.0 

M7.5 


02.6 
27.7 
205 

051.6 


02.2 
23.0 

31.3 
955.1 


OM 

20.7 

326 

874.3 


88.5 
23.6 

33.0 
790.6 


86.3 

10,1 

35.2 

747.1 


64.6 

20.0 

35.2 

783.4 


85.4 

262 

359 

828,1 


87 
24 
36 

853 


8610 80 
£1 t0 25 

36 to 36 
070 to 880 


60.6 
77.1 

166.8 
822 8 


08.7 

63.6 

182.3 

805^ 


102.5 

67.0 
160.5 
7621 


104.8 
87.0 

1027 
762.4 


103.6 

87,1 

100,7 

683.6 


07.6 
77.5 

175.1 
615.5 

Percent 


88.6 
66.6 

155.1 
591.0 


81.1 

62.0 

143.1 

640.3 


76.7 

61.7 

136.4 

689.7 


74 
61 

136 
717 


71 to 75 

00 to 64 

132 to 136 

735 to 745 


16,0 
20.3 
468 


185 
22.6 
556 


10.0 
24.0 
407 


20.2 
25.3 

523 


218 
27,0 
493 


221 
285 
375 


208 
26.2 
290 


18.3 
223 
246 


16.7 
20.1 
242 


16 

10 

251 


15tOl6 
18 to 10 

230 to 240 



1/A»ofpec.3 . £/Eitimateaof farm aewu and •quip^fof 1987-1^ 
Rev^«oni in real aa^to assets foj 1 W3-1 W6 have rwt boan completed. 3/ Non-CCC cropa held or^ farm* piu« valu« abow loan ratea fof crSpi held under 
CCC. 4/ Exclude* deW on operatw dwdimga. but inciude* CCC atorage and drying facilities loana. 5/ Excludet debt fof nonfarm purpoaos F - torocart. 

Pnfofmat+ori contacts: Ken Eflckson of Jim Ry«n (202) 786-1798, 
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Table 34,— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State 



Hogion & 
Stale 



NORTH ATLANTiC 
Mame 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
MaBsachusettv 

Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
NewYork 
New Jarsey 
Pennsylvania 

NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio 
indlana 
iiifnois 
Mfciiigan 

Wlaconain 
Minnaeota 
iowa 
Miewurl 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraeica 
Kansas 

SOUTHERN 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Vlfginia 
Wast Vlfglnfa 



Uveitock & products 



Crops 1/ 



Tolai 1/ 



WESTERN 
Montana 
idaho 
Wyoming 
Coioiado 

Nevv Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 

Washington 

OrMon 

CaliTofnia 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

UN iTED STATES 



1968 



216 
00 

10S 

13 
180 

i.7ai 

2.34a 



1,004 
1J49 
2^243 

1.206 

4,281 
3.364 
6,045 
2.011 

849 

1.965 
0,336 

4.265 



76a 

1.294 
179 



616 
1.033 

575 
2.6S5 

910 

793 
537 

150 

1,141 

669 

4J04 

10 

69 



1969 



223 
60 

375 
105 

13 
183 

1.917 
192 

2.606 



1.747 
1.886 
2,310 
1.293 

4.673 
3.629 
6.181 
2.152 

871 
2.019 
6.562 

4,496 



499 
828 

1.404 
179 



North Carolina 


2.179 


2,350 


South Carolina 


466 


501 


Qaorgia 
Flofida 


2,011 


2,164 


1.114 


1,182 


Kentucky 


1.538 


1,601 


Tennessee 


1,080 


1,110 


Alabama 


1,695 


1,886 


MissisaippI 


1.176 


1.276 


Arkansas 


2,278 


2.494 


Louisiana 


667 


596 


Oklahoma 


2.284 


2.428 


Texas 


6,496 


6.792 



853 

1.097 

6ia 

2.747 

924 

718 
556 
151 

1,211 

AAA 

5.470 
10 
89 



78,862 83.786 



Feb 

1990 



17 
6 

32 
9 

1 
16 

151 
16 

209 



143 
148 
174 
106 

352 
303 
454 
155 

53 
163 
534 

382 



91 
82 

15 

177 
41 

186 
98 
92 
81 

146 
99 

175 
43 

133 

524 



67 

94 

37 

226 

46 
66 

40 
13 

109 

48 

369 

t 
7 

6.613 



Mar 
1990 



19 

6. 

m 

10 



1S1 
176 
203 
116 

360 
319 

461 
201 

49 
162 
466 
415 



41 

It 

.107 

20 

221 
50 
200 
111 
123 
95 

187 
116 
229 
51 
236 
601 



70 

97 

60 

232 

61 

67 
'AS 
^12 

121 

62 
437 

1 
6 



1988 



188 
77 
53 

297 



Feb 
1990 



1989 

S million 2/ 



1 65 

18 202 

172 624 

17 450 

226 035 



2.025 
2.367 
4.218 
1,464 

767 
2.743 

4,029 
1,814 

1,674 

945 

2,643 

2,329 



149 
459 
692 

70 

1,994 

690 

1.633 

4,697 
992 

965 

706 
1.164 
1.696 

1.299 
1.127 
3.783 



570 
1.258 

166 
1,037 

362 
1,167 

150 
79 

2.146 

1.427 

11.694 

20 

479 



234 

77 
52 

303 



217 
762 
435 
977 



2,026 

2.483 
4,486 
1,692 

909 
2,863 
3,982 
1,750 

1,467 

907 
2,909 
2,107 



159 

483 

596 

61 

2.026 
591 
1.554 
4,285 
1.111 
912 

701 
1.054 
1.531 
1,090 
1,154 
4.099 



693 

1.642 

170 

1,265 

413 

1,125 

156 

87 

2,309 

1.523 

12,251 

21 

454 



7.379 72,569 74,142 



25 

5 
2 

11 

3 
12 

46 
19 

74 



117 
144 
322 

95 

45 
116 
196 

86 

84 

47 

184 

90 



7 
23 
26 

4 

42 

20 
47 
409 
60 
47 

27 
69 

89 

75 

35 

283 



56 
90 

7 
65 

16 

52 

9 

7 

128 

71 
668 

1 
36 

4,219 



Mar 
1990 



29 
7 
6 

16 



48 

175 
311 
105 

127 
77 

237 
126 



7 
26 
35 

3 

00 
27 

65 
366 

65 
40 

39 
66 
86 
44 
49 
257 



62 

121 

7 

85 

18 

110 
13 

10 

145 

91 

785 

1 
40 



1986 



404 
137 
405 
402 



4 78 

16 362 

61 2.605 

30 642 

86 3,264 



153 3.629 

166 4,117 

463 6,461 

116 2,670 



6,048 
0,107 
9,074 
3,826 

2,423 
2,911 
7.979 
6,594 



592 
1,226 
1.686 

248 

4.173 
1,078 

3,544 
5,811 
2.&30 
2,046 

2,400 
2.341 
3,974 
1.685 
3,410 
10,281 



1.386 

2,291 

730 

3.692 

1,272 

1,959 

687 

229 

3,287 

2,096 

16.598 

30 

568 



1989 



457 
138 
426 
408 

79 
400 

2,699 
627 

3,542 



3,775 
4,372 
6,796 

2.865 

6,481 
6,492 
0,164 

3,903 

2,338 
2,926 

8,470 
6.605 



658 
1,311 
2.000 

240 

4.377 
1,092 
3.738 
5,467 
2,711 
2,022 

2,568 
2,330 
4,025 
1,665 
3,582 
10,692 



1,546 

2,739 

768 

4,013 

1,337 

1,842 

711 

238 

3,520 

2.221 

17,721 

31 

542 



Feb 

1990 



42 

11 
35 
20 

4 
26 

198 
35 

263 



260 
292 
496 
201 

397 
418 
650 
241 

137 
210 
718 
481 



61 
114 

107 
19 

219 
61 
232 
506 
172 
128 

174 

lea 

264 

118 
167 
806 



123 

164 

44 

291 

62 

138 

49 

19 



Mar 
1990 



49 

12 
40 
E6 

6 

36 
233 

47 
315 



304 
335 

663 
231 

428 

493 
772 

306 

177 
238 
703 
541 



43 
126 
142 

23 

261 

76 
266 
477 

186 
135 

225 

174 
315 
95 
287 
859 



132 
218 

57 
317 

99 

177 
62 
22 



237 266 

119 153 

V057 1,222 

2 2 

43 40 



5.071 151,431 157.928 10.832 12.450 



1/ Sales of farm product* include receipts from commodities placed under CCCIoans minua value of redemptions during the period. 2/ Estimates as of end of 
currerit month. Totals may not add because ot rounding. 

information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 786-1804. 
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Tabre 35.— Cash Receipts From Farming 



Annual 



1969 



1990 



1064 1085 



l9Sfl 



1987 1968 



1080 



Nov 



0«G 



Jan 



(million 



142.439 ^144.135 135.539 130,468 151.431 157.028 11^14 lO.flOO 13.730 14,724 



Fwm m^rk^tlngi &CCC Icuni^ 

Livettock & product I 
MeatanlmsJi 
Dairy product i 
Poultry &^a* 
Other 

Cropi 
Food grain I 
F««d cropA 
Cotton film & Med) 
Tobacco 

Oi;*bearlng crof}« 
Vegetsblffi & me ton* 
Fnjiti&1r«e nuie 
Oiher 

Government paymonti 
TocaJ 



'Rece^pti from loans repretend value of commoditiee placed under CCC loam minus value of redemplioni durlftg the month. 
Information contact: Roo^r S(flcWand (202) 786-1804. 



Feb 



10,832 



Mar 



12.450 



72.968 


60.845 


71.534 


75*717 


78,862 


83,786 


6,837 


7.817 


6,646 


7.519 


6.613 


7.379 


40,a3£ 


38.589 


39.122 


44^76 


45,075 


47,67s 


3.892 


4,519 


3,617 


4,233 


3.746 


4.172 


17.944 


18,063 


17,753 


17.710 


17,668 


19.338 


1,568 


1.770 


1.920 


1.823 


1,565 


1,716 


12,223 


11,211 


12.661 


11.4«0 


12,864 


14.471 


1,221 


1.219 


1J64 


1,287 


1,137 


1331 


1.M0 


1.982 


1.997 


2.252 


a.354 


2.303 


156 


300 


145 


176 


142 


160 


09.471 


74,200 


64.005 


63.751 


72,560 


74.142 


4.677 


6.763 


e.es3 


7,206 


4^19 


5.071 


9.740 


6,993 


6.63S 


5.581 


7.700 


8,114 


357 


650 


579 


791 


437 


433 


15,068 


22,520 


17.161 


13,103 


15,201 


16.781 


1.151 


1.848 


1.698 


a.083 


1.107 


1,368 


3.674 


3.687 


3.605 


4.087 


4.06S 


5.027 


69 


1.115 


828 


500 


311 


259 


2,ai3 


2,7« 


1.918 


f.827 


2.039 


2.153 




311 


184 


340 


52 




13.641 


ia.474 


10.571 


11,159 


13,690 


12,211 


707 


1.713 


1.071 


1.448 


456 


757 


9.136 


8.5S8 


8.820 


9.718 


9,819 


10,456 


921 


559 


469 


718 


694 


857 


6.733 


6,957 


7.246 


8^57 


8,877 


8,757 


478 


1.054 


826 


561 


419 


366 


8.005 


8.361 


9.041 


10.020 


10.476 


10.642 


905 


1,533 


1.209 


757 


743 


1.030 


8,430 


7.704 


f1.813 


10.747 


14.480 


10.867 


1.345 


1,066 


649 


338 


1.045 


2.331 


50.869 


151.839 


147,352 


156.215 


165.911 


168.815 


12.859 


17,666 


14,370 


15.062 


11.877 


14,781 



Table 36.— Farm' Production Expenses 



Fe^ 
Uw stock 
Seed 
Farm-origin InPuia 

Fortitl^flf 
Fuels 8iO{U 
Electricity 
Pe<rticid«i 
Manulaciur^d inputs 

Short-term Interest 
Real estate Interest 1/ 
Total Inlere^E charges 

Repair A maintenance 1/2/ 
Contract & hJf ed labor 
Machine Mr* ^ custom work 

Markeling. «rorage.8i 

lrenB|>ori41iuo 

Miec. operating expends 1/ 

Olher operating expenees 

Capital coneumptlon V 
Twcee 1/ 

Not rent lononoperqtOT 
landlord 
Other overhead expenses 











Calendar year 














1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1965 


1986 


1987 


1966 


1089 F 


'1900F 












$ million 














20.971 

10.670 

3.220 

34,861 


20.655 
8.W9 
3.428 

33.282 


16.592 
9.684 
3,172 

31,448 


21 .725 
8.814 
2,993 

33,532 


19.852 

9,498 

3,448 

32,798 


18.015 
6,958 
3.350 

30.323 


16.179 
9.744 
2.084 

28,907 


18.898 

11.845 

3.009 

33.752 


22.462 

12,612 

3,138 

38.412 


24.000 

13.000 

4.000 

41.000 


21.000 

12.000 

3,000 

38.000 


10 25.000 
to 15,000 
10 5.000 
10 42,000 


9.^91 
7.879 
1.526 
3.539 
22,435 


9.409 
6.570 
1.747 
4.201 
23.927 


B,oie 

7.666 

2.041 

4,282 

22,229 


7.067 
7.603 
2.146 
4,154 
20,870 


7.429 

7.143 

2,166 

4,767 

21,S05 


7.258 
6.584 

2.150 

4.994 

20.966 


6,787 

4.790 

1,942 

4.484 

17,003 


6,210 
5.042 
2.393 
4.686 
18.233 


7.000 

5,144 
2.B72 
4716 

19.432 


8,000 
6,000 
3.000 
5.000 
22.000 


7,000 
5.000 

2.000 

6.000 

21.000 


1S?:S38 

to 4.000 
106.000 
to 24,000 


BJ17 

7.544 

16,261 


10.722 
9.142 
19.864 


11.349 
10.481 
21.830 


10.615 
10.615 
21.430 


10.396 
tO.733 
21,129 


8.821 
9,678 

16,699 


7.795 
9.131 
16.926 


7,305 

8.187 

15.402 


7.267 

7,865 

15.172 


8.000 

7,000 

15,000 


7.000 

6,000 

14.000 


to 9,000 
to 8.000 
to 16.000 


7.075 
9,293 

1.823 


7.021 
8,931 
1.984 


6.428 

10,075 
2.025 


6,529 
9.725 
1.896 


6.416 
9.729 
2.170 


6.370 
0.799 
2,164 


6.426 

0,890 
1,610 


6.646 

10.621 

1.956 


6.858 
11,303 
2.171 


7.000 
11,000 

2.000 


7.000 
10.000 
2.000 


to 8,000 
to 12,000 
to 3.000 


3,070 

6.881 

28.142 


3,523 
6,009 

28.363 


4,301 

7,262 

30.089 


3.904 

9,089 

31,143 


4,012 

9,106 

31.433 


4.127 

6.232 

30.712 


3,652 

7.993 

29.771 


3.823 

8.306 

31,452 


3,270 

8.809 

32.319 


4,000 

9.000 

34,000 


4,000 

9,000 

33.000 


to 5.000 
10 10.000 
to 37.000 


21.474 
3.691 


23.673 

4^46 


24.267 
4.036 


23.873 
4.469 


23.105 
4.059 


20,647 
4.231 


18.91G 
4,125 


17.664 
4,345 


17.722 
4.378 


^S:SSS 


18.000 
4.000 


to 20.000 
to 6.000 


6.075 
31,440 


6,184 

34.003 


6,059 
34,381 


5,060 
33,402 


8,6^0 
35.804 


8,158 
33.236 


6.737 
20.780 


7.060 
29.069 


7,527 
29,627 


8.000 
31.000 


8.000 

31.000 


10 9.000 
to 33.000 



133.139 139.444 139.9B0 H0.377 142.669 133.956 122.387 127.tf98 134.963 142.000 142,000 I0 147.000 



Toial production oxpentee 

l/lncJudee operator tfwelNngr 2/ Beginning |n 1962. mJec«lleneoue oporalmg eKpeneetlncfude other livertock purohasee A dairy asBeeemenle. Totals mav not add 
because ot rounding. F * forw;aet. 1087 81 1 eee expenses include preliminary^ revision* from the Cenaus of Agriculture, 

Information contacts: Chris McGath (202) 78fr-le04. CWane Bertelsen (202)786-1808. 
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Table 37,— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function , 

Rflcal year 



5.397 


0^815 


-758 


5.211 


12.211 


13.967 


9.053 


3.3fl4 


4.270 


6.099 


2.236 


3.419 


2.536 


4.691 


3.440 


2.836 


678 


53 


622 


2.061 


1« 


664 


333 


990 


947 


906 


128 


631 


616 


673 


1.190 


1.363 


244 


1.553 


2.142 


1.788 


666 


1.461 


-242 


710 


103 


880 


346 


455 


253 


--346 


-453 


-367 


-307 


-138 


2.182 


2.528 


1.502 


2.085 


2.337 


1.166 


1.205 


679 


483 


6t7 


leg 


288 


-685 


711 


1.597 


-476 


-1.6/6 


^86 


236 


52 


12 


-e 


1 


12 


32 


8 


7 


13 


-6 


3 


-5 


49 


10 


184 


214 


-65 


--246 


-25 








27 


4B 


90 


81 


89 


73 


100 


42 


68 


44 


54 


94 


132 


109 


123 


152 


1/ 5 


93 


121 


120 


294 


328 


382 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


626 


633 


-13 


3.525 


1.064 


1.435 


1.411 


1.210 


305 


65 


609 


282 


as 


388 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


102 


67 

















q 





3.910 


2/06 





-225 


-1542 


1^05 


-314 


486 


37i 


1.695 


143 


879 


536 


11.652 


18.851 


7.315 


17.6B3 


25.841 


22.408 


12.461 


19.523 


8.17^ 


11.738 



1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1887 1988 1988 1990 E 1981 E 

$ mMllon 
COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Wheat 

RJCQ 

Upland cotton 

Tobacco 

Dairy 

Soybe4f>t 

Sugar 
Honey 
Woo* 

operating expensa 3/ 
InlereEt txpenditure 
Expon Programi4/ 
19B9/S9DtM8ter/ 
Uv9ttock A«ftiBtanc# 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION 

Pricfl-«upportlOflnt{n«t) 7.015 8.438 -27 6.272 13.828 12.199 4.579 -926 431 704 

Direct payments 
Deficiency 
Divarsion 
Dairy termination 
Othaf 
Disaster 
Totai direct Payments 

1da8/88cropdiBaster 6 3.386 2/ 6 

Emergency livestock/ 

rofage assistance 
Pure ha set (net) 
Producer storage 
Payments 

Pfocessing. storage. 
& transportation 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export prog rams 4/ 
Other 

Totai 

1/ Recti 1888 wool & mohair program outlay e were $130,635,000 but include • one-time advance appropriation of $126,108,000. whioh was 
recor<}ed as a wool program receipt by Treasury. 2/ Benefita to farmer* under the Disaster Assistance Act of 1889 are being paid in generlo certificates 
&«reno( recorded directly aa diu«rsr «« si etance outlay*. 3/ Doet not include CCC Tran«r«r« to General Salee Manager. 4/ Includes Export 
Guarantee Program, Direct Expon Cr»drt Program. ACCCTransferatothe General Sales Manager. E ■Estimated in the fiacal 1991 Preeidem** 
Budget, Minot (-) indicates a net receipt (excees of repayments or rther receipts over gross outlays of fund*). 

Information contact: Rictiard Pa2dalskj (202) 447-6148. 



1.185 


2780 


612 


6.302 


6.166 


4.833 


3.971 


6.788 


4.620 


e.446 





705 


1,504 


1.525 


64 


382 


8 


-1 








.0 











488 


587 


260 


168 


178 


loe 














27 


60 





42 


4 


e 


3oe 


115 


1 











6 


4 








1.491 


.^.600 


2.117 


7.827 


6.746 


5.862 


4.245 


6.011 


4.702 


8.557 



16 

















31 


533 


90 





2.031 


2.540 


1.470 


1.331 


1.670 


-479 


-1,131 


116 


-87 


238 


678 


964 


268 


329 


485 


832 


658 


174 


127 


70 


355 


665 


639 


657 


1.013 


1.659 


1.113 


659 


465 


490 


294 


328 


362 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


626 


633 


-13 


3.525 


1.064 


f.435 


1.411 


1.219 


395 


65 


609 


262 


65 


398 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


102 


67 


^281 


-1.607 


679 


-648 


329 


305 


1.757 


-13 


1.103 


718 


11.652 


18.851 


7.315 


17.683 


2S.S41 


22.408 


12.461 


10.623 


8,174 


11.739 
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Food Expenditures 



Table 38.— Food Expenditure Estimates 







Annual 




1990 






1 090 year - 


ro-date 




1087 R 


1988 R 


1960 R 


Feb Mar P 


ApfP. 


Feb 


MarP 


ApfP 


Saloe 1/ 
Off-premitM U9« 2/ 


242.1 

ia2.o 


255.1 
196.4 


271 .fl 
2O8.0 


$ billion 

21 2 24.0 
15.0 18.3 


23.0 
18.1 


43.4 
32.1 


B7.4 
50.4 


90.4 
68.5 


SalBsl/ 
Off-premise uw 2/ 


2«e.7 

198.2 


271 J 

205.4 


271.5 
208.0 


1980 billion 

20.0 22.fl 
15.5 17.7 


'^1.8 
17.4 


41.0^ 
31.3 


e3.fl 

40.0 


85.3 
M.4 


Sales 1/ 

Off-premise u»e 2/ 


3.2 
10.0 


5.4 
52 


fl.5 
fl.4 


Percent change from year eaflter (S bif.) 
fl.1 fl.fl 5.7 

fl.o e.o 5.0 


fl.2 
4,1 


fl,3 
6.1 


e.2 
^1 
















SaJesI/ 
Meal* & snacks 3/ 


-1.1 


3.fl 


-0.1 
1.3 


-2.0 -0.0 
-1.3 1.0 


-0.4 

0.0 


-1.8 
-0.4 


-15 

0.4 


-1.2 
0.3 



1/Foodonly(e)(Gludesalcohollc beverages). Not seasonally adjusted. 2/ Excludesdonatkm«& home producbori. 3/ Excfudes 
donations, child nutrition subaidiee, & meals furnished to employees, patfents. & inmates. R ■ revised, p » preliminary. 

NOTE: This table differs from Personal Consumption Expeodrtures (PCE). table 2. for »evefaj reaeons: (1) this series includes only food 
not alcoholic beverages & pel food, which are included In PCE: (2)thissafies is not «easQn«Jlyad)ueted, whereat PCE Is eeaeonally 
adjusted at at annual ratee: (3) this series feports sales only, but PCE includes food produced Aconaumed on farms & food furnished to 
emplovee«: (4) this series Includes all »aiss of meals & sf^acks. PCE includes only purchaees using personal funds, e^cctudrng business 
travel ^entertainment. For a more complete discussion of the differences, see 'Developing an Intergrated Infonnation System for the 
Food Sector. 'Agr.*Econ. Rpt. No. 575. Aug 1987. 

Informatkm contact: AJden Manchester (202) 78O-16S0. 



Transportation 



Table 39 -Rail Rates; Grai 


n & Fruit/Vegetable Shipments _ 

Annual 
















1980 








1990 






1987 


1988 


1980 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


fular 


Apr 


flail freight rate index 1/ 
{Dec. 1984=100) 
All products 
Farm products 
Grain 
Food products 


100.1 
99.3 
98.7 
98.0 


104.8 
105.0 
105.4 
103.2 


106.4 
1P8.4 

ioa.7 

103,0 


106 
108.fl 
108.8 
103.6 


106.9 

108.4 
108.7 
104.2 


106.0 

ioa.5 

108.7 
104.2 


10X1 P 
100.1 P 
109 2 P 
106.6 P 


107.1 P 
108.8 P 
109.0 P 
105.0 P 


107.1 P 

109.1 P 

109.2 P 

105.0 P 


107.4 P 
l09.gP 
110.3 P 
105.6 P 


QraJn shipments 

RaJI carioadings (1,000 cars) 2/ 
Fresh fruit & vegetabfe shipments 

Piqgyback(1.000cwt)3/4/ 

Rair(1.000cwt)3/4/ 

Truck(1,000cw()3/4/ 


29.0 

588 

^630 
ij37 


30.7 

535 
607 

9.670 


28.4 

500 

690 

9.653 


30.2 

405 

571 

10.347 


31.7 P 

440 

684 

9.424 


20.4 P 

469 

726 

0.278 


32.7 P 

4ae 

704 
7.698 


32.4 P 

453 
684 

7,776 


29.6 P 

370 
672 

8.738 


27.0 P 

401 
452 

10.170 


Coal of operating trucks 

hauling produces/ 
Owner operator (ct a/mile) 
Fieet operation (ctsimiie) 


11fl.3 
11 fl.5 


118.7 
118.4 


124.1 
123.4 


124.1 
123.1 


1262 

125.5 


128.9 
126.7 


126.0 
126.7 


127.6 
127.5 


127.0 
126.5 


127 5 
127.1 



1/ Department of Labor ^ Guieau of Labor Statistfcs. 2/ Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. 3/ Weekly average; from Agricufturtl 
Marketing Service, USOA, 4/Preliminafydata for 19894 1090. 6/ Office of Transportation. USDA, P- preliminary. 

information contact: T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 766-1640. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 40.— Indexes of Farm Production Input Use & Productivity. 

(See the March 1990 Issue.) 

information contact: Jim Hauver (202) 786-1459. 



Food Supply and Use 



Table 41 .—Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities . 



(Seethe January- February 1990 issue.) 
Information contact: Judy Putnam (202) 766-1670. 



1990 Agricultural Chartbook 

More than 300 charts cover a wide range of subjects from U.S. exports to foreign farm output, 
livestock to grains, fruits, and vegetables, food prices to consumption trends, farnn income to 
farm produclivrty. and rural employment to rural poverty. The chartbook also includes a sectton 
on 1990 testimony by the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture to Congress, 

A detailed index makes the chartbook easy to use and includes names and phone numbers of 
specialists to contact for rrore information. The charts are printed in black and white and can 
be easily reproduced for use as a teaching tool or visual aid to speeches or reports. 

1990 Agricultural Chartbook. 120 pp. Aprill990. 
Order#AH-689. $11.00, 




To order, call toll free, 1-800-999-6779 (8:30-5:00 E.T. in the U.S. 
and Canada; other areas, please call 301-725-7937) or write: 
ERS-NASS, P.O. Box 1608, Rockville, IVID 20849-1608 



To lei 



Get these timely reports from USDA's 
Economic Research Service 

These periodicals bring you the latest information on food, the farm, and 

you keep your expertise up-to-date. Order these periodicals to get the latest facts, figures. 

trends, and issues from ERS. 

Agricultural Outlook, Presents USDA's farm income and food price forecasts. Emphasizes ihe short-term 
outlook, but also presents long-temi analyses of issues ranging from intemational trade to U.S. land use and 
availability. Packed wiihmore ihan 50 pages of charts, tables, and text that provide timely and useful informa- 
tion. 

Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector Updates economic trends in U.S. agriculture. Each issue 
explores a different aspect of income and expenses: national and State financial summaries, production and 
efficiency statistics, and costs of production for major field crops and for livestock and dairy, 

Farmllne, Concise, fact-filled articles focus on economic conditions facing farmers, how the agricultural 
environment is changing, and the causes and consequences of ihose changes for farm and rural people. Synihe- 
sizes farm economic information with charts and statistics. 

Foreign Agricultural Trade of the United States. Every 2 months brings you quantity and value of U.S. 
farm exports and imports, plus price trends. Subscription also includes nionthly update newsletters and two big 
300-pagc supplements containing data for the previous fiscal or calendar year. A must for traders/ 

Journal of Agricultural Economics Research. Technical research in agricultural economics, 
including econometric models and statistics on methods employed and results of USD A economic research. 

National Food Review, Offers the latest developments in food prices, product safety, nutrition programs, 
consumption patterns, and marlceting. 

Rural Development Perspectives, Crisp, nontechnical articles on the results of ihc most recent and the 
most relevant research on rural areas and small towns and what those results mean. 

I I Check here for a fi'ee subscription to Reports, a quarterly catalog describing the latest ERS research 
reports. It's designed to help you keep up-to-date in all areas related to food, the farm, the rural economy, for- 
eign trade, and the environment. 

See next page for other periodicals available from ERS! 

1 year 2 years 3 years 

Agricultural Oudook (1 1 per year) $26 = $51 $75 

Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector (5 per year) $ 14 $27 $39 

Farmline <1 1 per year) $12 . $23 $33 

Foreign Agricultural Trade of thc^ United States (S per year) $25 $49 $72 

Journal of Agricultural Economics Research (4 per year) $8 $15 $21 

National Food Review (4 per year) $1 1 $21 $30 

Rural Development Perspectives (3 per year) $9 $17 $24 

r 



Save by subscribing for up to 3 years. Save anotlier 
25 percent by ordering 50 or more copies to one address, 

SHuation and Outlook Reports. These reports provide timely analyses and forecasts of all major agricul- 
tural commodities and related topics such as finance, fami Inputs, land values, and world and regional 
developments. 

Agricultural Exports (4 per yeur) 
Agricultural Income and Finance (4 per year) 

Agricultural Resources (5 per year, each devoted id 
one topic, including Inpius, Agricultural Land Values 
and Markets, and Cropland. Water, and Conservation.) 

Aquae ulture (2 per year) 

Cotton and Wool (4 per year) 

Dairy (5 per year) 

Feed (4 per year) 

Fruit and Tree Nuts (4 per year) 

LivesUx;k and Poultry (6 per year plus 2 supplements) 

LivesUx;k and Poultry Update (monthly) 

Oil Crops (4 per year) 

Rice (3 per year) 

Sugar and Sweetener (4 per year) 

Tobacco (4 per year) 

Vegetables and Specialties (3 per year) 

U.S . Agricultural Trade Update (monthly) 

Wheat (4 per year) 

World Agriculture (4 per year) 

World Agriculture Rcgionals (5 per year) Includes Western 
Europe, Pacific Rim, Developing Economies^ China, and USSR. 

For fastest service, call toU free: 1-800-999-6779 (8:3O-5:00 et in the 
United States and Canada; other areas please caU 301-725-7937) 
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$23 
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$12 


$23 


.533 


S12 


$23 


$33 



Use only checks drawn on U.S. banks, cash- 
ier's checks, or International money orders. 

Make payable to ERS-NASS. 

Add 25 percent for shipments to foreign 
addresses (Includes Canada]. 



Name 



Organization 
Address 



n Bill me. D Enclosed is $ : 

Credit Card Orders: 

□ MasterCard D VISA Total charges S 

Creilit card number: 



City, State, Zip 



Daytime phone C_ 



T. 



Month/Year 



Expiration date: 



Complete both pages of this order form and mail to: 



ERS-NASS 

P.O. BOX 1608 

Rockvllle, MD 20849-1608 



F& ■. — .W-* 



United States 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, DC 20250 



OFFICIAL BUSINESS 
Penafty tor Private Use, $300 



FiRST-CLASS MAIL 
POSTAGE & FEES PAID 

U^. Dept of Agriculture 
Permit No. G-145 



Mo¥ingT To change your address, send 
thit she«t with label intact, showing new 
addre&S. to EMS Information, RriL 226, 
1301 New YOrH Avft. N.W.. Waft^lngton, 
Dja 20C»5-47d8 
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What's Your Subscription Situation? 



Your subscription to Agricultural Outlook expires in the month and year shown on the top line of your 
mailing label. The expiration date will appear in one ot two formats: FEB91 {for February 1991} or 
910430 {for April 30, 1991). Disregard this notice if no renewal date appears. Renew today by calling, 
toll free, 1 -800-999-6779, or return this form with your mailing label attached. 



Agricultural Outlook Renewal y year 


2 Years 


3 Years 


Bill me. Domestic |^ $26.00 


] $51.00 


$75.00 


Enclosed is $ . Foreign jj $32.50 


j $63.75 


$93.75 



Mail to: ERS-NASS 

P.O. Box 1608 

Rockville, MD 20849-1608 
Use purchase orders, checks drawn on U.S. banks, cashier's checks, 
or International money orders. Make payable to ERS-NASS. 



Credit Card Orders: 

j I Master Card ]~] VISA 




Total charges $^ 



Credit card 
number: 



Credit card 
expiration date: 



Month/Year 



For fastest service, call toll free, 1-800-999-6779^:30-5:00 ED 



